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PREiFACE. 



The design of personal satire is sometimes justlyj 
more often erroneously, attributed to those who 
attempt to paint the manners of the day; and, 
through the character of a fiction, to delineate the 
vices or the follies of real life. But as one who 
refuses the shelter of the anonymous is usually 
supposed to reject its privileges, so the Author of 
these volumes ventures to hope that, by prefix- 
ing her name to her Work, she offers, at least, a 
guarantee of her desire neither to excite the fear, 
nor to wound the vanity, of individuals. 

They who move in a highly artificial state of 
society, . acquire, however, a kind of family re- 
semblance ; and every general description is sus- 
ceptible of personal application: while, on the other 
hand, it is a common disposition among readers to 
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reverse, the destiny of Peter Schlemil, and hunt v2 
ter a substance to every bodiless and visional^ 
shadow : — For, whether it be from curiosity or af- 
fection, it is certainly true that we are apt to take 
]up a novel as we go to an exhibition, less to cri- 

I 

ticise the creations of fancy, than to search for the 
portraits of our friends. 

It is not then a superfluous precaution serious- 
ly to declare, that the characters of this work are 
invented, not copied, as the representatives of a 
class, or the agents of a moral : and the greater 
the number of persons (whether those who sully, 
or those who adorn society,) that each sketch may 
be thought to resemble, the more, perhaps, the 
, Author will have obtained the object of her Work, 
and proved the assertion of her Preface. 



THE 
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LADY AUGUSTA VERNON TO LADY MARY HOWARD. 

Femon Hall,\ June, 

I AM sixteen to-day^ dearest Mary, and feel so hap- 
py and joyous, that I must make you a partaker of my 
felicity. Would that you were here! for, helas! it 
will be three* long days ere this can reach you 5 and 
who knows if, at the expiration of that period, brief as 
it is, I shall be still as contented? And yet, why 
not? Have I not all that should ensure happiness? 
A dear, kind, indulgent father, who spoils, ana a mild, 
_ sweet mother, who corrects me only with a sigh, or a 
look of more than usual solicitude. I am, as you have 
often told me, a strange wayward creature — ^giddy as 
a school -boy when he first escapes to his play -ground; 
and yet, with gleams of melancholy presentiment, as 
if I felt that there is that within me which may pre- 
clude lasting peace. 

The truth is, my father and mother are too partial 
to my good qiialities (if, indeed, I possess any,) and 
too blind, or too tolerating, to my faults. Should I 
ever meet with less lenient judges, how miserable I 
shall be, and how unamiable may I become! for, I am 
too unused to censure to be capable of patiently en- 
during it. And yet, how can 1 hope to find the same 

. 1* 
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absorbing aflTection, the same forbearing kindness, that 
I have experienced from mj infancy? But, nu; I will; 
not allow any forebodings of the future to ca.4t a gloom 
over the delightful present. Am I not uncertain as 
an April morning? I began, all sunshine, with telling 
you of my happiness; and here am I, clouded over by 
doubts of its continuance. Thus, it is with me ever 
—smiles or tearsj and both equally beyond my con-. 
trol. 

Are you not dying with curiosity to learn the^cause 
of the happiness announced in the second line of this let- 
ter? You, who are two y^ars my senior, and ten years 
wiser, if wisdom may be rated by years, will smile, 
when I confess, that much of this elation was caused 
by my dear mother's presenting me with her beautiful 
parure of pearls; and iny kind father's giving; me a 
hundred pounds, in the prettiest new. pocket book that 
ever was seen. Yet, before you condemn me for being 
delighted by "barbaric pearls," or "sordid gold,'* let 
me tell you, that the words which accompanied the 
gift* caused the happiness, mm-e than the gifts them- 
selves; though I am not insensibk to their charms*. 
** Augusta, my precious child!" said my mother, 
in that mild and earnest way, so peculiar to her; 
**here, is your birth-day present: may you ever con- 
tinue as pure and spotless as the pearls which I now 
bestow on you." 

I threw myself into her arms, and wept on her bo- 
som, for my heart was too full to speak; and I felt, at 
the moment, that I would rather have died there, than 
have caused her to shed a tear. She led me to my fa- 
ther's study, who, embracing me, put the pretty pocket- 
book 1 ti>ld you i)f into my liancf, saying, •* Take this, 
my own Gusty, and when its contents are expended, 
bring it bark to me, and they shall be replaced. You 
are my dai ling, my only child — my comfort!" Then, 
as I clasped his neck, and pressed his dear face, I felt 
his tears moisten my cheek. With sucl» parents, have 
I not qause to be contented? Yes, I am; and will be, 
dearest Mary, your happy, as well as affectionate 
friend, Augusta Vernon. 
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LADT MART HOWABD TO LADY AUGUSTA VERNON.. 

Howard Castle^ June, 

Dearest Augusta,-^ Were I inclineil to play the' 
Mentor, I should lecture you on the proneness to give 
way to first impulses, which I have always remai-ked. 
in you; and which is so evident all through your last 
letter. You say that " jou have a melancholy presen- 
timent of having that within you which may preclude 
lasting happiness." Does this not look like acknow- 
ledging;, that you have faults which may conquer you, 
instead of your conquering them; and who with such, 
a belief, could hope for happiness? Happiness is a 
rare plant, that seldom takes root on earth: few ever 
enjoyed it, except for a biief period; the search, 
after it is rarely rewarded by the discovery. But, 
there is an admirable substitute for it, which all may 
hope to attain, as its attainment depends wholly on, 
self — and that is, a contented spirit. This panacea for 
the ills of life can never belong to those who are go- 
verned 61/, instead of governing their feelings. Feel- 
ings are delightful acquaintances; and, like acquaint- 
ances, they are charming during prosperity; but/?rtn- 
dplea are our true friends, rescuinji; us ffom danger, 
and consoling us^ in affliction. Cultivate principles^ 
tlien, dearest Augusta, and learn to make feelings 
as subservient to them as good servants should be to 
their masters, knowing that wisdom and justice guide 
them. A ship on the trackless main, without a rud- 
der or compass, is not in a niore fearful state than a 
young and lovely woman without fixed principles, 
abandoned to the sole government of her feelings. 
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And now, let liie tell jou, that this will, probablj, 
be the last lecture you wil I receive from Mary Howard, 
But do not, therefore, think you are to escape fu- 
ture admonitions. No, dearest Augusta; Mary Dela* 
ward, in her matron character, will continue to give 
her giddj, but dearly loved friend, as many lectures 
(when required) as sober-minded Mary Howard ever 
has done. 

All is finally fixed for my marriage: the probation, 
to which Lord Delaward at first submitted with so 
bad a grace, is expired.: and I now may become a wife, 
with that indispensable, and only surety for domestic 
*peace, — a perfect reliance on the^inciples of a hus- 
band. That I preferred him to all others, you have 
known, and you know, also, that, when after his return 
from Italy he sought my hand, I had no me^ns of judging 
ofhis tastes or pu rsuits, except by waiting a year, and see- 
ing or hearing how he occupied his time. He has passed 
triumphantly through the dangerous ordeal of a season 
in London, and an autumn and winter in the society of 
his friends, at their residences, and at Delaward Park. 
He has neither frequented Crockford's, nor attended 
every meeting at Newmarket; nor hunted at Mel- 
ton; nor formed intimacies with dissolute* men; nor 
flirted with any of the women who are more remark- 
able for attracting admiration than for repelling admi- 
rers. In short, he is not a young man of fashion; or, 
rather, a fashionable man; and therefore, I am not 
afraid that he will find clubs more agreeable than 
home, or any other man's wife more to his t^ste, than 
his own. 

My father has written to yours, to request that he, 
and your good mother, will conduct your giddy self 
to Howard Castle, to be present at the nuptial cere- 
mony. This will be a good occasion for you to dis- 
play your pearls, on the possession of which I congra- 
tulate you: and to gratify, by your presence, your fond- 
ly attached Mauy Howard. 
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LADY A. VERNON TO MISS ttONTRESSOR. 

Howard Castle. 

Here we are, my dear Caroline, safely arrivedf 
and, according to promise, I give you an account of all 
that is ^oing on in this place. Dear Mary Howard is 
as amiable, as handsome, and as reasonaole^ as ever; 
and seems to me unaccountably tranquil, for on^ 
who is en the p(»int of marrying the man of her choice. 
I should be all in a flutter on such an occasion, not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, and doing both by 
turns. Lord Delaward is very sood-looking, but has 
a sort of dignified gravity about hmi that is rather chill- 
ing and imposing; at least, such is its eifect on me. 
There is a respectful deference in his manner to- 
wards Mary, that checks even my habitual familiar- 
ity: ntJs as though he wished to ihtimate, that she 
whom he had chosen was not to be lightly approach- 
ed; consequently, I find myself involuntarily assu- 
ming a more reverential demeanour towards her«- 
notthatl am less attached to her than before. I won- 
der, Caroline, whether /shall ever excite this respect- 
ful feeling in the breast of any man. There is some- 
thing very flattering in it, too; yet, 1 should^'like to be 
more wildly, more passionately loved than Mary is| 
and I should be addicted to showing my power over 
my lover,'as well as exertins; it. Huiw delightful to 
alarm, to agitate him — to make him feel as if he could 
never be sure of me! instead of being* as Lord Dela- 
ward appears to be. as certain of Mary's UnchaDgeable 
affection as he is ofhis own. 
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I write all that comes into my giddy head to yoUr 
because I know you to be as giddy as myself. I dared 
not have addressed half this idle trifling to Mary 
Howard, who views, in her future husbana, the com- 

fianion with whom she is to share those trials of life 
rom which even the most fortunate are not exempt; 
while I should think only of the lover, with whom I 
was to enjoy its pleasures. Mary's is the just view, - 
mine the too common one. 

Lord Delaward presented a superb suit of diamonds 
to Mary this morning; they were in a case lined with 
blue velvet, and really shone like stars in the azure 
sky. They did not at all dazzle her, though, I con- 
fess, they did me. She seemed to value them only as 
being his gift, and in consequence of their having never 
been worn save by virtuous women; for his mother and 
grandmother were remarkable for their decorous lives; 
but /, if the truth must be told, should have valued 
them for their own intrinsic beauty; and not have 
given a thought to their former owners. I often wish 
that I could be as good and as rational as Mary How- 
ard; and she sometimes makes me good, if not wise, 
by the influence she possesses over me. Mais, helas! 
it does not last long; for a few flattering speeches, a 
new dress, or a trinket, excite me to fresh levities, and 
all my praiseworthy resolutions fade away. I must 
leave oft, as I am summoned to the drawing-room; and 
shall resume my pen to-morrow, after the wedding. 



I 



\ never fancied that I should weep at a wedding; 
et, I have done so; and so, I think, would even jou, 
lad .you been present, little as you are given to the 
indulgence of tears. There is something solemn in 
witnessing the ratification of a union that death alone 
can dissolve, when the individuals forming it are fully 
penetrated with the importance, the holiness of the 
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duties thej are undertaking. Mary (no longer Mary 
Howard) preferred being married in the parish church 
toJiaving the ceremony performed at home: I ventured 
io ask her the reason yesterday, when we were alone; 
and she told me, that, having been baptized, confirmed, 
and having received the sacrament in that church, she 
wished to pledge her faith at the same altar. 

"My mother, too, sleeps there," added Mary, with 
a tear trembling in her eye; •* and this is a strong in- 
ducement to me; it is as though it sanctified still more 
solemnly my marriage." 

A pensiveness pervaded the whole party last even- 
ing. Lord Howard was evidently thinking of his ap- 
proachinn; separation 'from his child, while she was 
continudly stealing looks at him, as^if to imprint his 
features in her memory; though, at each glance, her 
eyes became suffused with tears. Lord Del award 
made Lord Howard promise to join them in a fortnight; 
and pressed it so strongly, that it was easy to see that 
he considered this the best mode of consoling Mary. 

My dear good papa and mamma seemed to think 
that it was 1 that was going to be married; for they 
looked at me as often and as tenderly as if I was to 
be whisked off from them to-morrow m a travelling- 
carriage and four; and I began to fear, that they would 
make up their minds to take measures for my leading 
a life of single blessedness, now that all the pain of 
parting with a cJiild was "brought home to their busi- 
ness and their bosoms " by witnessing Lord Howard's 
chagrin. 

The old servants (and nearly all of them are old) 
seemed to partake the general depression of spirits; and 
I continually caught them regarding their young mis- 
tress with reverential affection. 1 know that you will 
expect a description of the bride's dress, but I am 
thinking too much of /ter, to enter into a detail of her 
toilet. It was all that was proper for such an oc- 
casion; but, her pale cheek, trembling lip, and tearful 
eyes, prevented even my giddy self from attending to 
aught else. The children of the school that Mary 
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founded here, all attended at the church, headed by 
their mistress, and in their Sunday clothes, each car- 
rying a bouquet. The clergyman who performed 
tne ceremony is the same who baptized Mary; and 
he read the service most impressivel y. She repeated the 
words in a clear and firm voice, as if she wished all pre- 
sent to hear her; anchwhen Lord Delaware! placed the 
ling on her finger, she looked at the monument of her 
mother as if to beseech the blessing of her whose remains 
are reposing beneath it. Tears were continually steal- 
ing down the cheeks of Lord Howard; his thoughts ap- 
peared to be divided between the wife he had lost, and 
the child he was (hen resigning. 

"When we left the church, the children presented 
their bouquets to Lady Delawaid, and our carriages 
were nearly filled with flowers, as, follo\jred by the 
blessings o( the poor, who all assembled to see their 
benefactress, we returned to Howard Castle. 

The deje^er, though a very splendid one, was lit- 
tle honoured by the appetites of t^e guests. The fa- 
ther and daughter were too much affected to admit of 
Itpy thing like cheerfulnesa in those arouml them. 
When the repast had terminated, and Lord Deja ward's 
carriage was announced, Mary affectionately reminded 
my father and mother of their promise to remain at 
Howard Castle, until the day her father is to set out 
to join her at Delaward Park, where we are also in- 
vited. 

The parting between Lord Howard and Mary was 
truly affecting, and the more so that it was evident 
each had endeavoured, for the sake of the other, to 
suppress all manifestation of emotion. When the car- 
riage of the bridegroom drove away, Lord Howard 
entered his study, followed by my father and mother, 
who shared his giief, if they could not remove it; 
and they are all three, at this moment, talking over 
the happy prospects of the new-married couple. The 
tenantry and the poor have been plentifully i^egaled 
in the park; so that, while within the castle all has 
been melancholy, the greatest hilarity prevails with- 
9ut. 
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I have now written you ati epistle as large as the 
7%mes newspaper with a supplementary sheet, for 
which jou ought to be very thankful, as I have not 
been- in an epistolary mood. I must be present at the 
marriage of some madcap like yourself, to remove the 
impression produced oh me by that which I have 
Just witnessed; and to bring me back to the comfort- 
able belief, which you have tried to inculcate, that it 
is only a ceremony established to give ladies the power 
of obtaining homes and wardrobes, diamonds, ana new 
carriages, and various other delightful things, toT) nu- 
merous to name: and all this good only taxed with 
the appendage of a-^husband. Your affectionate friend, 

Augusta Veri^onv 



VOL. r. 
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HISS MONTREfiSO& TO TllE LADT A. VEHKO?r« 

Do you know, ma chere, that you are growing 
quite niinantic and sentimental? Your whole descrip- 
tion of the marriage of your sober-minded friend was 
worthy of some lachrymose novel, and not at all alike 
your lefifcr stylej which i am candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that 1 prefer. Lord Delaward seems to bea 
sort of modern copy of Sir Charles Grandison; and pre- 
sents himself to my imagination in a court-dress, with a 
chapeau'bras. 1 am sure that he and his bride will 
De models of domestic felicity, doing all the good in 
their power, and avoiding all the evil 5 superintending 
their household, establishing charity-schools, setting 
the best examples, and, content to •* live in decencies 
for ever," arrive at a g<»od old age, the slaves to what 
they call their principles; but, which in dear France, 
where my happiest days have been past, we designate 
• by another and a better name — prejudices. 

I almost begin to despair of making any thing of you, 
chere Augusta, while you are so easily influenced by 
those around you. You resemble the chameleon, 
which is said to take the colours of whatever it is 
brought in contact with. This must not be. Influence 
others (ant que vous voudrez; but if you wish to main- 
tain your independence, permit not others toinfluence 
you. 

"What could be more absurd than the maudlin sen- 
timentality of Lord Howard at his daughter's marry- 
ing well— an object which, I dare say, it has been his 
constant aim to accomplish ever since she passed her 
third lustre? Then,' Lady Mary finds it a very me- 
lancholy thinsT, forsooth, to marry the man of her 
choice, with a high station, large fortune, and all ap- 
pliances to boot^ because, it takes her from her dull 
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old paternal castle, her stupid papa, and her^^ — charity- 
school ! Do not be very much oftended with me, ma 
chere petite, when I confess ihat i laughed heariily at 
your sentimental description of all this absurd tlriveU 
ling. You talk of the solemnity of the ratiBcation of 
a union which death alone can dissolve, quite forget- 
ting how often the House of Lords performs this ser- 
vice; as a reference to " Debrett's Peerage" can cer- 
tify. Had you reflected on the possibility of this less 
solemn dissolution of Hymen's chains, a possibility 
which is always taken into consideration by the law- 
yers employed by the contracting parties, if not by 
the contracting parties themselves, you would have 
felt less melancholy on the occasion. Indeed, your 
lachrymose sympathies appeared to me quite incom- 
prehensiblej and I expected to have Lady Mary's tears 
ultimately ac<:ounted for by the discovery of some in- 
teresting young swain in the neighbourhood, the son 
of the parson or doctor, who had ventured to regard 
her beauties, as dogs bay the moon. I could fill up a 
very pretty little vaudeville from such a subject; 
whereas, oi the reality, as you viewed it, one could 
make nothing. We live in an age, ma bonne ^ugusta^ 
when Tione but exciting subjects have any interest. 
Tears are now only shed when great crimes are their 
source; domestic feelings are passes de mode; and 
those who would awaken sympathy, must dare guilt. 
Look at the theatres in France — where hiirror <m hor- 
ror accumulates, and plaudits ** loud and deep " fol- 
low every scene of guilt, and every sentiment of reck*- 
less daring! Look at the crimes every day committed 
in that land of passion, where naught sleeps save rea- 
son; and where events, public and private, succeed 
each other so quickly, that the mind is kept in a con- 
tinual and deliKhtful state of excitement. Hid your 
friend, Lady Mary, and her sapient pere^ been in- 
habitants of dear France, they would have found 
neither time nor scene for their d«)mestic seiitimen- 
talitie9« She would have been thinking of her troua- 
5eaw, and the envy it would excite — or the last 
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novel of Eugenef Sue, or Balzac, or of all these; 
for in France a woman's hei^d can embrace simul- 
taneously many more subjects than ours can con- 
tain in succession, during the lapse of a twelve- 
month. And h^nce their gc^neral freedom from con- 
centrated or violent affectinns; a freedom that renders, 
them toujours gai, et tovjours amiablt, — they dispen- 
sing to the many, the smiles and petit8 aoins that we 
reserve for the /eii;. But to return to you, ma chere, 
Let me beseech you to abandon l^ecole aentimentale, 
cUst mauvaia genre a present: let me, also, remind 
you to be careml of not allowing my letters to be seen 
by any eye save your own. 1 write to you a ccsur 
quvert; and should detest having my hasty and inar- 
tificial compositions subjected ti) the perusal and cri- 
ticism of some one who might not be able to under- 
stand them, or votre amie, Caroline. 
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ItHV. COtNTRSS OV DELAVTARD tO THE LAD^T 
AUGUSTA VERNON. 

Delaward Park, 

1 AM impatient to liearfrom jou, dearest Augusta/ 
how my beloved father supports this, our first eepa- 
ration. He has written to me in a cheerful torfe; but he 
is so prwne to conceal his own sufferings, in order not 
to increase those of others, that i fear his cheerfulness 
was only assumed to tranquilliz^e me. 1 have been so 
accustomed to refer t<» him on all occasions, to admin- 
ister to his happiness, and to derive n>ine from him, 
that, even surrounde<l witli blessings as I am, I want 
his presence, to be as content^l and as grate^l as I 
ought to be. How thankful should we be to the Al- 
mighty, when He gives us parents whom we can love 
and reverence, as welf as obey — when affection^ and 
duty go hand in hand ! This has been my blessed lot, 
and is likewise ymirs, my dear Augusta. There is, 
however, one difference between our parents, tiiough 
it proceeds from the «ame cause, acting diversely, — 
iiamely, excessive affection. Mine never permitted 
me to have a secret from ihem, or to receive a letter 
ffom any of my companions that was not submitted to 
their inspection. This plan was adopted when I was 
soyoung^ that I could not understand its motive; and, 
when I grew older, the habit was so formed, that I 
ktiew not ^vhether it was continued by their desire or 
ray own. They reasoned with me on the fallacies 
often contained in the letters of my young friends, 
and on the inferences, which my inexperience led me 
to draw from them. They taught me to reflect, and 
to distinguish between what was erroneous and what 
was praiseworthy in sentinent; and tojudge of actions 

2» 
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bj principle alone, and noi; bj prejudices. From how- 
many false impressions did mj belbved parents rescue 
me, bj ex^rtin^ for me their reuson^ ere' my own had 
acquired sufficient force to protect me! Yours, with 
'equal affection, impose no restraint on your intercourse, 
with jour female friends. Thej never see jour cor-, 
respoiidence^; consequently, cannot refute the false 
opinions it maj contain, and, for the detection of which, 
your youth, and inexperience unfit jou. You are, 
therefore, exposed to the danger of imbibing the sen- 
timents of those who are less amiable and pure-minded,^ 
than jourselff ere jet jour principles are immutably 
fixed, or your reasoning powers sufficiently matured . 
to enable you to reject the poison that may be thus, 
proffered. You know, dear Augusta, th<it I am not, 
malignant or censorious^ and, therefore, will not sus- 
pect nie of being influenced by unworthy feelings, 
when I tell you 1 am apprehensive that the purity of 
your mind may be sullied, and the goodness of your 
heart impaired, by your correspondence with Miss 
MontressQr. \\' hen you mentioned, in the presence 
of Lord Delaward, that you frequently heard from her, 
did you not observe that he lo5ked uniisually grave?. 
Knowing the sincerity of my affection for you, he has 
thought it his. duty to inform me, that, from all he saw 
and neard of that you^g lady, in Italy, and in France, 
he considers an intimacy with her fraught with danger 
for one so young as yourself^ 

Miss Afontressor prides herself on having conquered ; 
what she calls English prejudices, and adopted French 
opinious ii^ th^eir place. The most sacred objects and 
established Images, — nay, the domestic aiSections, — 
are made the suniects of her persiflage^ and she is too. 
anxious to pass Tor sl bel esprit in society, to euard 
against being more than, suspected of levity, irreligion, 
an4 heartlefesn^ss. 

Break off" your correspondence with^ her by degrees, 
or, if you have mental courage sufficient to ^ru^gtier 
it, do so; and call to mind the opiniou of Lord Dela- 
yfMd expressed witlua a few minutes before I com- 
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menced this letter,— an opinion wlijeb I- batie. often 
heard mj dear fath|pri:epeat,— rthat there is lyiope danr 
ger to a jpung and innpqenl female in^an imrestraiaed 
correspondence with one of her own sex who is un- 
principled and heartless, than in an acquaintance even 
with men of light character, who possess not equal 
opportunities of instilling the poison of their false opin- 
ions. 

I tell ypu nothing of. my happiness, mj dear Au- 
gusta, but I hope you will soon witness it. It is the 
general custom tor brides to write inflated descriptions 
of their felicity to their friends: look for none .of these 
from mef and be assured that happiness, like. beauty, 
Qan never be faithfully expressed by a picture, and 
perhaps the less easy it is to describe the i^pre. per- 
^ct it is. 

Your affectionate, 

Mary Delaward. 



f 
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THE LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MOxNTRESSOR. 

1 CANNOT believe, dear Caroline, that you are really 
serious in half that you write to n\e; may 1 add, that 
I do not wish to think that you are? Indeed, you do 
not understand Lady Delaward's character; if you did, 
you would not imagine her to be a person affecting 
sentimentality herself, or encouragin<5 its display in 
others. If you value my friendship, do not attempt 
to ridicule those 1 love and respect; for, though I give 
you full permission to laugh at me, 1 am peculiarly 
sensitive with regard to them. 

The unbecoming levity with which you refer to the 
frequency and facility of divorce, both shocked and 
pained me. How could you jest on so grave a mat- 
ter, or remind me of examples of conduct in our sex 
so humiliating to reflect' on? It is this proneness to 
treat with ridicule subjects which should be ever ex- 
empt from its assaults, that often and seriously oftends 
your good aunt, and alarms those whose good opinion 
1 so much wisli you to obtain. Conquer this unfemi- 
nine propensity, d^arCaroline; for, be assured, its in- 
dulgence is highly injurious to you. 

We dined yesterday at Lord ^eymour's, where we 
met two Lonaon beaux; one Lord Annan<lale, and the 
other, Sir Henry Beaumont. The fy-st is good-look- 
ing, and has the appearance of being extremely well 
satisfied with himself, perhaps too mucli so: and yet, I 
like to see men of fashion possess a certain confidence 
of manner; it renders their attentions more flatter- 
ing. Besides, he who greatly ad'mires himself, must 
find many charms in that woman with whom he is 
disposed to share his hitherto self-engrossed admira- 
tion. Sir Henry Beaumont is not s(» good-looking as 
Lord Annandale; he has lank hair, which 1 detest; 
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while Lord Annandale's floats in byacinthine curls, 
and sets off his face to the greatest advantage. 

The Ladies Seymour evidently wished to attract 
Lord Annandale, and he as evidently was so unmind- 
ful of their fascinations as to bestow a large share o( 
his attention on me; which, to judge from their looks, 
was any thing buf agreeable to them. They were 
forced to be content with theass^iduities of Sir Henry 
Beaumont, who seemed almost afraid to look at me, 
whei) he observed that I had monopolized tiie entire 
attention of Lord Annandale. What a difference iii 
there in the appearance and manner of Lord Annan- 
dale, and Lord Delaward! In the presence of the 
latter, 1 experienced a degree of restraint which al- 
most amounted to gene; m\'i\e in that of the former L 
feel as perfectly at my ease as if we were old acquain- 
tances. And yet I should like to have ahusband whose 
dignity repelled familiarity from all but me: not such 
a one as that ceremonious lord of whom we read, who, 
when. his young wife embraced him, told her that his^ 
former countess, though a Howard, never took such a 
liberty. 

Our host has invited Lord Annandale to spend two 
or three days here; an invitation which he accepted 
with evident pleasure, and not without insinuating to 
me that I was the magnet which attracted him to How- 
ard Castle. I am not sorry to have this place en- 
livened by the presence of a beau; for, to confess the 
truth, the sententious conversation of Lprd Howard, 
and the admiriag assents of papa and m^mma, are more 
instructive than amii sing, 1 wish you were here — a 
selfish wish, you will say— 9S I have mentioned the 
iriatesse of this sejour; but, I believe we are always 
most disposed to desire the presence of our friends, 
wbea we most require the exhilaration it inspires. 

Your affectionate, 
AycysTA Vernon. 
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LORD ANNANDALE TO THE MARQtJEf^S.OF NOTTINGHAM. 



My dear Nottingham, — Here, I am in the feudal 
chateau of the Howards! the last phice where I ex- 
pected to find myself; and to which I have been at- 
tracted by the beautiful dau«*hter of Lord Vernon, 
who, with her father and mother, are staying here on 
a visit. I met them at Lord Seymour's, when at din- 
ner, two days ago, and Lord Howard asked me to 
come and pass a shorttime with him; an invitation 
I should assuredly not have accepted, had not the 
bright eyes of the fair Lady Augusta appeared to 
sparkle with complacency when it was made. You 
can fancy notlnng half so brilliant, so beautiful, and 
so joyous, as this sa\ne Lady Augusta. She resem- 
\)les nothing Earthly that I have seen, or unearthly 
that I have imagined, except it be the beau ideal of a 
Hebe. The most luxuriant tresses, of the fairest and 
most silken texture, eyes blue and radiant as the hea- 
vens, cheeks of rose, and lips of carnation, and a skin 
white and polished as — what shall I say? not marble, 
for that is hard — not snow, for that is cold — not satin, 
for that sounds like a man-milliner comparison-7-Hke 
nothing, that 1 ever saw before, or, I -verily believe, 
shall see again, except in her. Then her figure! by 
Jove it is matchless! All the elasticity and bounding 
animation of the child, with all the rounded beauty ot 
contour of the woman. Arms that might serve as mo- 
dels to the* sculptor; hands that look as if only 
formed to play with flowers; arid feet that seem al- 
most too small to bear the beautiful figure, in wliich 
she excels all other women. No, my dear Notting- 
ham, even after this description, you can no more form 
an idea of Lady Augusta Vernon, than I could have 
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believed that such transcendent loveliness existed, 
until 1 had seen her. She is a perfect child in man- ' 
ner and in mind, and a little of a spoilt one too, I 
should imagine, from a certain half pouting, half laugh- 
ing look, with which I saw her resist some inter- 
ference of her father, relative to a horse that he thought 
too spirited for her to ride. You should have seen the 
air miiiin with which she maintained that she could 
perfectly master itj and yet, it was the arch vivacity 
of ^playful child, and net the wilfulness of an obsti- 
nate woman, that she displayed in this little contest 
with papa. If ever again I should put on the chains 
of the saffron-robed god, this is just the creature to 
tempt me; and I should be the envy of all ^he men in 
Loudon, could I present her there as Lady Annan- 
dale, before the roses of her cheeks have faded, or 
tlie brilliancy of her eyes been dimmed, by a London 
season, which is so destructive to the freshness of 
beauty. Envy me for being under the same roof 
with this divinity; [ know you would, if you could see 
lier-! 

Tout a vovSy 
Anmandale. 



% 
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LADY AUGUSTA VERNON TO LADT DELAWAltm 

Dearest Mart, — Though we shall meet iti a few 
dajs, I know jou wish to be kept au cdutant of the * 
state of health and spirits of yoor dear father. He is 
well, and as cheerful as can be expected, during the 
first week of separation from an only child — and such 
a child ! Until I saw the effect ydur absence has pro- 
duced, I was not aware how much of the happiness of 
a parent is rent from him, when, by the departure of 
his child from the paternal home, he is left to look at 
the vacant chair, the silent harp, and the untouched 
piano. How gloomy, then, appears the dwelling 
where no daughter's greeting meets him in the mom* 
ing, and no fond good -night awaits him ere he seeks 
his pillow ! This is all doubly experienced, when a mo- 
ther shares not the solitude of a father thus bereaved;' 
and 1 have Endeavoured all in my power, although, I 
fear, inefficaciously, to supply your place to Lord 
Howard. I feel as if my affection fot- rtiy dwn pa- 
rents had increased, since I have witnessed how. dear 
and essential a daughter is, to the happiness of the 
authors of her bring. 

We have had a visiter here for the last two days — 
Lord Annand^le. He is agreeable and good -looking^ 
and, in every respect, far superior t<» the men I have 
been accustomed to see. I can hardly believe that he 
has been a husband, and is a father; for, he appears 
almost as lively and unthinking as myself: and I have 
ever associated in my mind a pensiveness, if not 21 
gravity, with my ideas of those who have filled thos^ 
serious and responsible capacities. Lord Annandale 
has been giving me sUcn gltiwingtlescriptions of Lon- 
don, and Its pleasures, that I pine to be there, and to 
partake thenu I wish I was seventeen, for, at that 
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age I am to be presented ; mais hilasl it wants eley^n 
long months to that period. Lord Annandale treats 
me quite as if I had been out^ and has told me a good 
deal of the London gossip i he has been a little ill-na- 
tured in laughing at the Ladies Seymour, in which I 
fear that I too Teadily joined ^ but there was no resist- 
ing the drollery of his mimickrj. He says, that they 
are as ambitious of conquest as ever Napoleon was, 
though not so successful^ and, that, unlike him, they 
keep no corps de rdseroe^ as they bring all their forces 
into the field, at once. Lord Annandale is just the 
sort of person that Caroline Montressor would like. 
*tf firopos of her: I cannot, dear Mary, give her up, it 
would look sp unkind and ill-natured. Indeed, 
you do not render her justice^ for, though I must ad- 
mit she is given to persiflage, she is kind-hearted, and 
well -meaning, and very much attached to me. You 
talk so quietly of your happiness, that, though I can- 
not doubt, I do not feel disposed to envy it. But, yon 
will scold me if I say more, and prove to me, as you air- 
ways do, that you are right, and J wrong, though always 
your aflfectionate 

Augusta Vbrnon. 
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LAI>Y DELAWARD TQ LADY AUGUSTA VERKOK* 

Dtkward Park, 

* 

Can it be possible, that jou, mj dear Augusta, can 
join in the laughter of Lord Annandale against the 
Ladies Seymour? His ridiculing thelh to jou» betrays 
that he had discovered in you a propensity to be pleased 
by his ill-natured raillery — a poor compliment to your 
heart. I know Lord Annandale, and think him vain, 
affected, and flippant s but, let me not, while censuring 
his malevolent propensity, merit a similar imputa- 
tion, by commenting too severely on his faults. I 
would only impress upon your mind, that a roan who 
indulses in satirical gossip is always a dangerous, al-* 
though he may be an amusing companion. Nothing 
implies a light estimation of our sex more than the 
habit some men have of seeking to entertain us at 
the expense of our female acquaintances; and, when 
we* encourage their malice by our smiles, we justify 
their bad opinion. You say, that Lord Annandaie'» 
glowing description of London, and its pleasures^ 
makes you wish to be there, and to partake them; and 
that you sigh for the completion of your seventeenth 
year, that you may enter into fashionable life. If 1 
know your heart, I pronounce that disappointment 
must await you in that glittering circle where you an- 
ticipate only happiness; and wnere pleasure^ though 
at a distance it may look like the unearthly guest,, 
loses all resemblance when nearer approached. 

If you are determined to persist in your correspond- 
ence with Miss Montressor, do, at least, make up your 
mind to reject her counsel, and shun the adoption of 
her false opinions. I dwell. not on the evil conse- 
quences which an intimacy with her may produce, by 
alarming the good and prudent from seeking yon. 
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Her levity and indiscretion in avowing her principles 
—or want of principles, I should rather say — have 
driven from her many of her own sex, and impressed the 
other, with notions most prejudicial to a. young wo- 
man. Serious as this consideration may be, I am 
more alsg^med by the certain risk which your morals in- 
curin an intimacy with her, than by the probable in- 
jury which it may entail upon your worldly pros- 
pects. Be on your guard, dearest Augusta^ read none 
of the French novels she recommends; and, if you 
will not break with her, at least discourage her levity 
as much as yoa can. We expect you to dinner on 
Thursday: need I say how glad I shall be to* see you 
again? 

Your aflfectidnaie 
Ma-ky Delaward. 



LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOU. 

Lord Annandale is still here, dearest Caroline; 
and, were we not going to Delaward Park to- 
morrow, would probably continue here as long as we 
may do, or at least as long as his convenience permit- 
ted. Shall I, or shall I not confess, that he has de- 
clared himself my suitor, and that I, though some- 
what loath, have listened to his prayer, and referred him 
to papa; who, however, and mamma, seemed more sur- 
prised than pleased at the avowal of his attachment to 
me. They pleaded, in opposition to the demand, my 
extreme youth and inexperience — my ignorance of the 
world— and their desire that I should not marry until I 
was at least eighteen. All their reasoning only served 
to increase the ardour of my suitor; who implored me 
with such zeal and passion, that I consented to tell my 
mother that my happiness depended on my union with 
him. 

She, dear good soul — having shed a few tears at the 
declaration, that the happiness of her Augusta de- 
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pended on any one save her, and papa, and having ex- 
pressed some wonder that, on so short an acquaintance, 
a serious attachment could be formed, and some doubts- 
that I could be happy away from parents who adored 
me,— sought papa, to tell him what I desired he should 
know. No sooner had she left the room, than I wished 
to recall her. Her last observation had touched a 
chord in my heart that vibrated painfully; and Tasked 
myself, while tears streamed down my cheeks, whe- 
ther, indeed, I could be happy, away from the dear, 
the indulgent parents, whom i was willing to abandon 
&r a man unknown to me a few weeks ago? I felt 
tempted to follow her to my father's room, and to 
adopt their rejection of Lord Annandale, or, at leasts 
to retard my acceptance of him for a year or two: but 
shame, and a dread of the imputation of giddiness and 
vacillation, to which so rapid a change in my feelings 
might have given rise, checked the impulse; and I re- 
mained weeping in my room, frightened at the dilem- 
ma into which my own weakness had reduced me, 
and awaiting with dread, the result of that interces- 
sion on the part of mamma, for which only a fe\y^ mi- 
Qutes before, I had warmly pleaded. 

How strange is the human heart! or, at least, that 
specimen of it which is now throbbing in my breast, 
while listening to Lord Annandale's passionate en- 
treaties to be his, I fancied that he was dear to me 
— ^nay, almost believed my own assertion, that my 
happiness depended on a union with him; yet, now 
that my parents have yielded to his solicitation, sup- 
posing that this concession was necessary to the peace 
of their child', I feel as if he had become indifferent to 
me, and I wonder how I could ever have imagined 
that I loved him. 

When subsequently he came to me, all rapture at 
the consent of my father, and thanked me for having ob- 
tained it, I experienced an instinctive desire to tell him 
the state of my feelings: but sliame again withheld me^ 
joined to a latent doubt of the possibility of another 
change in my sentiments; consequently, 1 let him pour 
out his impassioned vows of eternal afection and gra- 
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titude« while I coldly suffered, instead of participating 
his happiness. Surely I do not, cannot, love this man, 
or I could not feel thus coldly on such an occasion: 
yet, he is handsome and agreeable, and, a few hours 
ago, 1 thought him much more than this. Counsel 
rae, dearest Caroline; tell me if there is vet time to avow 
to my parents the real state of my inclinations, and to 
be equally candid with Lord Annandale. It seems 
to me to be cruel to let him continue in the erroneous 
belief that I love him, when the illusion has vanished 
from my own mind; and yet how miserable will such 
an avowal render him, adoring me as he does! 

No, I have not courage to inflict unhappiness on 
another: let me rather bear it myself, since to my own 
levity, and want of self-knowledge, it is due. I am 
now sensible that I have been dazzled and flattered by 
this, the first passion I have inspired; and that I have 
mistaken the transient gratitude occasioned by gratified 
vanity, for a more fervent sentiment. Lord Annan- 
dale has told me, that he fears Lady Delaward may 
prejudice me against him; and that this apprehension 
was one of the reasons which urged him to press his 
suit before I had again seen her. He attempted to 
pass some ill-natured pleasantries on her prudery, and 
old-fashioned formality of manners; said that she dis- 
liked everyone who was not as straightlaced as her- 
self: but I checked his raillery, as I cannot bear to 
hear Lady Delaward spoken ill of by those who ji^dge 
her only from a cold exterior. To-morrow, we set 
out to Delaward Park, and Lord Annandale goes to 
his seat in Gloucesterhire. I feel a sense of relief at 
our separation; for, he is so overjoyed and happy, that 
my calmness, if not gravity, forms a contrast not plea- 
sant to me, and not, i should think, likely to be gra- 
tifying to him. If all women leave their accepted 
lovers with as little regret as I have experienced in 
separating from mine, why, then, I envy neither tlie 
lover, nor the loved. 

yoar affectionate 

Augusta Yebnon. 
3» 
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LORD ANN AND Ale TO THE MARQUESS OF KOTTINGHAMi. 

Congratulate me, my dear Nottingham, for I am 
the happiest dog alive this daj.» You will be ready 
to exclaim, with the Lord C, on a similar occasion,, 
some fift^ years ago, " Every dog has his day;" but I 
will forgive you the assertion, for 1 am too happy, too 
proud, to .cavil with any thing at present 

** Well, well," 1 fancy I hear you ask, "what does 
all this joy mean? Is there a change of ministry, and 
is he premier? or has his horse won at Newmarket? 
HaQlii3 worst enemy lost half his fortune at Crock- 
fiprd's,.and has he gained it? or, has he got the twenty- 
thousand pri5?:e in the lottery?" 

No, mon cher! none of these auspicious events 
have occurred; but I have drawn a prize in the lot- 
tery of M'edlock, that has rendered me moce happy 
than if each and all of them had happened^ 1 have 
proposed for, and been accepted by, the most beauti- 
ful and fascinating of her sexj who has just -ntiui^h of 
the angel in her composition to elevate her above all 
other women; and- just enough of the woman '•» make 
a lover go mad, if she chose to take it into her head to . 
torment him. Papa and mamma are the most primi- 
tively good persons on earth, knowing little of our 
world, and scarcely dreaming that vice or wickedness 
exists. They idolize their daughter, as well ihey may,, 
and were unwilling to consent to her marrying for two 
years to come. But, I won on Lady Augusta's pitjr,. 
by displaying the love I felt, and the despair, 1 did 
not feel: for, entre nous, I was sure of talking her 
oyer to take my side of the question, by giving her a 
few insinuations that papa and mamma were treating, 
her as. a child. This suggestion, aided by my vehe- 
ment protestations of afieciion and grief, soon settled 
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the affair; and induced her to tell mamma that her hap- 
piness depended upon oul- union. You know that I 
nad determined on never again entering the pale of 
matrimony; a resolution that I should have faithfully 
kept, had 1 only seen the belles of Al mack's, gallop- 
ading, waltzing, or quadrilling, fcir — husbands; or can- 
tering in the Park, to catch some Nimrod. No; your 
Loiim)n beauty, with pale cheeks, languid eyes, and un- 
countable accomplishments, would not have made me 
captive: but, this creature — as fresh in mind as in 
person, full of health, of hope, and joy — there was no 
resisting. I shall be disappointed if she do not pro- 
duce an amazing sensation in the fashionable world.. 
Her beauty is so brilliant, that it must command uni-- 
versal homage; and her ndiveU has nothing rustic in 
it. She has been so much accustonied to be admired, 
nay, worshipped, by those around her, that she is more 
likely to receive the general admiration of our cirxile 
as her right, than as a subject for gratitude. And yet, 
there is nothing insolent in her pretensions: a con^ 
sciottsness of beauty and power may well be pardoned 
in a creature fair enough to warm the frozen heart of 
a Stoic, and lively enough to keep that heart in perpe- 
tual agitation. 

To-morrow, rria belle fiancee^ and her papa and 
mamma, leave this place, with Loid Ht)ward, for De- 
laward Park. I know I am no favourite with the Dela- 
wards, who are very formal, stuck-up people; and who, 
were I not an accepted lover, might be very likely to in- 
fluence Lady Augusta, over whom Lady Delaward 
has long exercised an empire founded on affection. I. 
feared this empire, and endeav6\ired, once or twice, 
to ridicule Lady Delaward, to my future; but, she re- 
sented the attempt most warmly, and, therefore, I have 
ever since avoided the subject. 

I return to Gloucestershire to-morrow, and shall 
be in town in a few days, to put all en trjain with the 
lawyers, who now-a-days m^ke as many difficulties 
in letting a man marry, as they formerly did in unmar- 
rying bimj consequently, a modern marriagc-settit^- 
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iiient seems more like an agreement drawn up between 
two hostile parties, mutually apprehensive of fraud* 
than of two loving persons going to be made one. The 
Scotch term of married against, instead of to, has al- 
ways struck me as peculiarly felicitous. Put here am 
I plaisantani respecting that state into which I am so 
anxious to enter! perhaps on the principle of antici- 
pating the mauvaises plaisanteries of mj friends. 
Adieu, au revoir, as I conclude you will be in town 
by the time I arrive there. 

Tout a vous, 

Annandale. 



MISS MONTBESSORTO LADY A. VERNOK. 

And so, ma chere Augusta, you have accepted Lord 
Annandale! This surprises me not, neither does it 
lUsplease; but, I confess, your sentimental scruples as 
to not liking him made me laugh, though tliey vexed me 
a little too. How much have you to learn, ma bon- 
ne/ You are fortunate in having secured a bon parti 
without passing through the tiresome ceremony of 
coming out; and being exliibited through a whole sea- 
son, perhaps two, to those disposed to take unto them- 
selves a wife. A demoiselle, however charming, is 
always placed in Sifausse position under such circum- 
stances, even in England, where unmarried women 
have so much more liberty than in other countries; I 
congriatulate you, therefore, on having escaped that or- 
deal of patience, being "« belle of a season," and en- 
tering the fashionable world as a married woman, 
giving the ton to, not taking it from, others. 

I have never seen a group of our young debutantes, 
at their first presentation at court, without being re- 
minded of^he horses, mules, and asses, in Italy, 
decked in plumes and tinsel, on the fete of St. An- 
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thonj, and led to be blessed bj that patron of animals, 
preparatory to their exhibition-for salej while those 
who intend to purchase, flock round to esamine tlivir 
points and paces. You have escaped aM this humilia^ 
tion; and, instead of approaching royalty as a blushing 
novice, to obtain a tascia passare for fashibnable life, 
you enter the court, with a matron*s tiara of diamonds 
encircling your brow, and the passport of beauty, 
rank, and fashion, signed by Hymen's coronet. And 
with all this, an-d other '* appliances to boot," you 
hesttatef and think, pretty innocent! that, because you 
do not love him who is to bestow, you ought to decline 
them ! This rs really beina: romantic^n verite! Tiady 
Delaward herself, your Minerva, could not betray a 
more absolute and j^antastic delicacy. Lord Annan- 
dale 19 un homme du monde; amusing, and willing to 
be amused^ with no inconsiderable portion of vanity, 
and with a mind that refers all his own actions and 
those of others to the opinion of that socrety whose 
suffrages alone he seeks and values. How he would' 
laugh at your romantic scruples, were you, in the sim- 
plicity of your heart, to confide them to him! Be as- 
sured, ma chere, that it is by no means necessary that 
love should be the prelude of matrimony, ^u contraire, 
to those who intend, as sensible pers«>ns ou^ht, to live 
in the world and do as others do, this selfish passion 
would be the greatest hinderance to comfort in a ?ne- 
nage conducted on the pi inciples of those formed in 
fasnionable life. Were -you "in love," as this ca- 
lamity is styled, with Lord Annandale,yow would find 
the frequent absences imposed by business or pleasure 
on all men, a constant and imtating source of chagrin; 
and he would fi^nd your murmurs or grave looks, on 
such occasions, any thing but agreeable. That he 
should admire you greatly is very desirable, because 
it win ensure your empire over him, whhout subject' 
ing you to the enm/jyewscit restrictions, and exigeances, 
which husbands who are in love with their wives 
impose. The more he admires you* the more will 
he be gratified by the admiration you e^^eite ia 
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others; hence, you may count on more liberty, and 
consequently on more pleasure, than fall to the4ot of 
tl\(^e women who conjugate the verb to love with their 
husbands; a connubial process which, commencing 
with, / love, thou lovest, soon becomes enlivened by 
he loves, and, better still, they love; until all termi- 
nates in the past tense we have loved. Before, how- 
ever, this fatal stage of the conjugation arrives, how 
many unhappy hfiurs, and lowering clouds, must the 
matrimonial horizpn Have known! Yours will be ex- 
empt from all such; and your happiness will aSbrd 
pleasure to no one more truly than to your 

Caroline. 



L\DY A. VEUMON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

Delaward Paris. 

It is strange, dearest Caroline, but nevertheless 
true, that your worldly wisdom is much less conge- 
nial to my feelings, than are the pure, and, as you 
call them, severe principles of Lady Delaward. There 
is something so heartless, so calculating, in your sys- 
tem, that I turn from it with dislike; and your letter, 
which was forwarded to me here, has vexed and dis- 
appointed me. You should have seen the meeting of 
Lady Delaward and her father, and the aftectionate 
and respectful attention Lord Delaward pays him, 
and then you would not, could not, depreciate the 
power of love; for every courtesy to the parent indi* 
c^ted the warm attachment which the husband bore 
to the daughter. You should have seen, Caroline, the 
glances of deep, but silent tenderness, with which Lady 
Delaward repays her lord for each and all of these 
acts of attention; and even you must have become 
sensible of the inestimable value of that sentiment 
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vbich prod aces such effects. It is now that Lord 
Howard is repaid for all the chagrin he felt at his 
daughter's departure from his roof. In witnessing 
the happiness of her well-ordered home, he ceases to 
remember that his has become lonely; and the deep, 
the devoted attachment of her husband, manifested in 
a thousand daily proofs, consoles him for having yields 
ed her to him. 

I like Lord Delawafd more every hour. There is 
a kindness and cordiality in his manner towards those 
he considers his friends, that receives additional value 
from his stately courtesy to mere acquaintances. It 
may be only fancy, but I sometimes think that there 
is something of pity mingled in the kindness he evinces 
towards me; Lady Delaward, also, often looks at me 
with a pensive gaze, as if she augured ill of the en- 
gagement I have formed. She asked me whether it 
was irrevocable, and whether I loved Lord AnnandaleF 
I was on the pointof throwing myself into her arms, and 
avowing all my feelings; when the recolfection, that 
my poor mother had told her that it was 7 who had van- 
quished hers and my fiither's objections, sealed my 
lips, until I had acquired sufficient firmness to answer 
in the affirmative, while my heart rebelled against the 
falsehood of the assertion. Since then, she has, evi» 
dently, been very guarded in communicating to me 
her opinion of Lord Annandale; and from this conver- 
sation I date the inexplicable pity which seems to per- 
vade her and Lord Delaward's feeling towards me. 
And vet there are moments when I ask myself, whe- 
ther, m thus uniting mysef to a man! do not love, I 
am not rendering myself an object of pity? 

Yesterday, we drove through the beautiful park 
here; and Lady Delaward stopped at a " cottage of 
gfen/i7£/y," which, though not displacing a "double 
coach-house," was nevertheless, by the neatness, nay, 
elegance, of its structure, well entitled to that appel- 
lation. 

"I roust introduce you to a very valued friend of 
my husband's," said she to my mother, as we were 
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marshalled throuzh a light and cheerful little vesti- 
4Nile, bj a rural Hebe, iu the shape of a handmaiden, 
to one of the prettiest and most comfortable small 
libraries it has ever been mj good fortune to enter. 

" I have brought you my (fear friends, Mrs. Ord," 
said Lady Delaward, presenting us to one of the most 
ladylike women imaginable; who, though past the me- 
ridian of life, still possessed considerable remains of 
beauty. By her were seated two lovely girls, of 
seventeen and eighteen, one drawing, and the other 
embroidering, whose beaming eyes sparkled with plea- 
sure at seeing Lady Delaward. The ordinary salu- 
tation over, my mother, after gazing attentively at 
Mrs. Ord, who also looked at her, rose from her seat, 
and,^ approaching her, demanded whether she did not 
recognise the friend of her early youth, £lizabeth Dc 
Vere? 

Scarcely had the question been uttered, when the 
friends, fo^ such they had been, though long years had 
separated them, and difiTerent destinies had led to an ig- 
norance of each other's fate, were, with tears in their 
eyes, embracing, and mutually presenting their -chil- 
dren. You know the warmth of my dear mother's feel- 
ings; and they were now greatly excited by this 
unexpected meeting with one for whom she had 
formerly entertained a strong attachment. Lady 
Delaward, who is all kindness, was scarcely less de- 
lighted than were the friends, who having evidently 
much to say to each other, she proposed a ramble in 
ihe garden; to which the lovely aaughters of Mrs. Ord 
(conducted us. 

My mother told me last ni«>ht, that Mrs. Ord had 
been the daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, one of 
the nearest neighbours of her rather. Soon afier the 
death of the bishop, who held his see during ton short 
a period to have been ennabled to make much provi- 
sion for his daughter, she left the neighbourhood to 
reside with her aunt. At this time, my mother, 
having accompanied my grandfather to Italy, for the 
recovery of bis health, in a rambling life, lost sight of 
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her jounr friend; who« it appears, sabseauently to 
her fathers death, bestowed her hand on me Rectcnr 
of Delaward^ who hadbeen the tutor, and continued, 
while he lived, the dear friend, of Lord Delaward. 
The worthy rector closed a Hfe of virtuous usefulness 
three years ago, leaving his excellent wife and two 
daughters, with a son at college, but scantily provided 
with the gifts of fortune. The rectory becoming 
the residence of the present incumbent. Lord Dela- 
ward arranged the charming cottage we saw for the 
widow .of his friend; and has settlea a comfortable an* 
nuity on her for life. 

All this Mrs. Ord told my mother, with tears of 
gratitude; interspersing the narrative with anecdotes 
of the rare generosity and untiring goodness of her 
benefactor^ whose strength of mind, as she justly said, 
is only equalled by his kindness of heart. Mrs. Ord 
and her daughters have already learned to love Lady 
Delawarf], who feels towards them as if they were the 
friends of her youth, because they have stood in that 
relation to her husband. 

No, dear Caroline! all that I see here proves to me 
that virtue and goodness are not, as you would fain 
persua.de me, obsolete prejudices, or chimeras of a ro- 
mantic brain. All around me breathes of content and 
peace, and I seem to exist in a purer atmosphere* 
The excellent qualities of my dear father and mother 
4ippear to proceed as much from a happy temperament 
as from a sense of duty. Theirs is the indulgent vir- 
tue that '' rather loves to praise, than blame;*' nay, I 
doubt whether they cot</(ibIame-^so gentle, so loving^ 
is their nature. They would pity and weep over the 
errors they wanted courage to correct; while others 
would ward them off by a more steady and severe 
discipline. The Delawards will be the guardian ap- 
^els of their children, watching each incipient approach 
-of error, and erasing every embryo of vice; while my 
dear parents would be tlie pitying ansels, that try, like 
the recording angel of Sterne, to blot out with tears 
the spots they could not prevent. 

VOL. I. 4 
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I wish 70a were here, Carolinef this atmospihere of 
goodness would heal every worldly wotmd that maket 
your feelings rankle, and jou would no longer be a 
sceptic in the salutary power of virtue. Never be 
one in the sincerity ot th« aflfection of your 

AuOVSTik 
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IdltiD ANNAKDAlE TO THl^ MARQUESS O^ * 
MOTTINGKAM. 

I FIND fnyself, my dear Nottingham, in a curioir» 
dilemma! The Comtesse Hohenlifiden, with whom, 
as you know, I last season formed a liaison, hj^s heard 
of my approaching marriage, and chooses to think her-' 
self exceedingly ill used. Now this is too preposte-' 
rou&^-*wai» quotfairep She has great influence in a 
certain clique, which is precisely that clique with 
which I most desire to stand well| and Sa SHgneurie 
18 apt to be any thing but patient whenever any of 
her Knights turn recreant to her charms, which {entre 
nous soit dit) are fast falling into the sear and yellow 
leaf — raison de plus, as you will say, for resenting 
any slight offered to their names. We know how 
mechante she can be^ and, I confess, I cannot antici- 
pate with any degree of placidity '*the slings and ar-" 
!rows of outrageous" ridicule she. will let fly at my 
devoted head, if I do not find means to appease her. 

I have thought of a mode of accomplishing this de- 
sirable point, and yet without sacrificing either my 
love for Lady Augusta or my interest with the com- 
tesse. I shall persuade Sa Sdgneurit that my mar-, 
riage is an affair d^interet, de convenance, de tout ce 
qwelle voudra, enjin; and that my affection is hers, 
and hers alone. The circumstance of Lady Augusta 
being an heiress will give a colour to this protestation. 
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and the vanity of la comtesae will make her yield a 
ready credence to it. Do you not think my plan an 
excellent one? I have not been a diplomatist so long, 
without having acquired the art of temporising with 
contending iij^terestsf and I flatter myself I shall ma- 
nage the affair a merveille. 

I understand that Wilmot is dished, and his effects 
about to be served up to. his hungry creditors. I want 
you to tell Joe Anderson to buy his carriage-horses 
for me; and if his wife's diamonds are to be sold, as 
I conclude they will be, send your factotum to bid 
for ihexp. for me. I will go as high as six thousand 
for them. 

I wish you would call at Barker's, to see how the 
carriages I ordered are going on. 

, Yours ever, 

AnnandaHe. 

P. S. — Are the reports I have heard true, as to 
Wilmot having detected madamt son Spouse in a 
liaison with his friend Neville? I hope not; for, as 
according to the old proverb, in love as well as in 
sin, Ce west que le premier pas qui coute, I might be 
brought into a disagreeable scrape; for Neville knows 
that I was his predecessor in the good graces of Ma- 
dame, and to save his purse, would be quite capable 
of stating .that fact; and though, judging by myself, 
on ne revient pas toujours a ses premiers amours^ 
husbands are rather prone to this old-fashioned sys- 
tem, and make the pa^t flame pay for the present. 
They manage these things better in France^ n^est-ce 
pasf 
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MISS MONTHESSOR TO LADT A. VBRROM'. 

You really grow incorrigible, fna chere Augusta. 
Was there ever any thing half so uncharitable as your 
wish of seeing me plantee at Delaward Park, in what 
you style an atmosphere of goodness, but which /more 
correctly name an atmosphere of dulness? I should 
die under the infliction. 

And so, the modern Grandisons pi|y you, fbrsooth! 
And you, pctuvre petite, sometimes tnink it is a la- 
mentable affair to marry a man one is not in love with.^ 
It certainly is a melancholy fate to be wedded to a well- 
looking, well-bred, well-situated man of rank, with 
just talents enough to render him too useful to be left 
out of a cabinet, and just wisdom enough not to commit 
himself when in itf with fortune enough to prevent your 
ever being genie^ and fashion enough to set the seal 
on yours. And this, you sometimes think a position 
to be pitied !' Ft-doncl tell it not in Ascalon, publish 
it not in Gath. 

What a charming little romance one might make out 
of your sentimental episode of •• The Tutor's Wife, 
or virtue Rewarded!" 1 have- already sketched out 
the plan^ but the denoHm^ent would, I think, be diffe- 
rent from what you would imagine, j would nxake your 
puritanical Lord Delaward's kindness the result of a 
tendresse for one of Mrs. Ord's fair daughters, instead 
of a friendship for his ci-devant tutor, her deHinct 
spouse; Mademoiselle seduced; Lady Delaward au 
aSsespoir; Mrs. Ord. do. do.; and the wicked lord 
looking as foolish as Joseph Surface, when Lady Tea- 
zle was detected behind tne screen. Shall I send this 
plot to George Sand? Only fancy what passionate 
declamations it would originate in the proliflclmiin 
of the author of " Jacques!'' Geor^ Sand would pro- 
bably make Lady IXelaward* Qoramit suici4e» to leavQ^ 
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Iter lord at liberty to atone for his wrongs to inade- 
jnoisellej a^d mademoiselle, not to be outdone in ge- 
nerosity, would follow her disinterested example: 
Monsieur Milord would go mad — in decency he could 
do no less: and Mrs. Ord and her remaining daughter 
'would erect a white marble cenotaph to tl^ memory 
of ** Ofte too good for life," meaning the betrayed | on 
the urn of which they would daily place bouquets of 
pensees, and garlands of immortelles^ 

Is not this very French, and very sentimental? and 
are you not very much obliged to me for enlivening 
your •• atmosphere of goodness " with this little sketch 
^ ia FranpaiseP Mdio, eara? love me as I am, and 
<do not be so michante as to abandon your old friend 

Carolin£^ 



THE MAB.qn£SS OF NOTTINGHAM TO LORD ANNANDALE. 

• 

My dear Annandale, — I have secured the horses 
for you, and the diamonds likewise. I do not approve 
your plan of conciliating the comtesse bv a fstlsehood; 
for, 1 know she is capable of telling all her friends 
that you only marry an heiress because you are ruined, 
and that you are still more her slave than ever. Even 
without the sanction of your avowal of continued ten- 
dresse, sa seigneurie has so lively an imagination, that 
this, and much more, she would be capable of propa- 
gating, as a salve to her mortified vanity. Such a 
story coming to the knowledge of your bride, (and how 
many spiteful, envious persons might convey the tale in 
an anonymous epistle!) would be very injurious to your 
domestic peace. You would not, I presume, present 
your young and pure wife to la comtesse and her clique; 
that IS, you would only let them meet at those re- 
unions of fashion at certain houses, when hundreds are 
congregated together, much as at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, or Yauxhallf and where a bow or a courtesy, en 

4* ' 
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pasBorU, is all that is requi^red. I am no male pructe, 
Heayen knows; but I do revolt at seeing men suffer 
their wives to live on terms of familiaritj with women 
of whose bad condxict the^ can entertain no doubt. 
Look, for instance, at Lattimer and Ribblesworth al- 
lowing their wives to associate intimatel j with women 
whose liaisons have been neither few nor apocrjphah 
such conduct is indelicate and disgusting. But, to re- 
turn to your comiesse: she is at this moment entiche 
with joiing Durmer, and shows herself up with him, 
sans menagement. Can jou not act the jealous, accuse 
her of infidelity, and so break with her for ever? This 
meaaure will save you from the disagreeabfe dilemma of 
excluding her from your wife's circles; to which let me 
advise you to admit none but women who are, as Caesar 
said his wife should be, not only pure, but unsuspect- 
ed. I think I hear you, with a Mephistophiles' smile 
on your lips, ask where such are to be found? But I 
aver we have still many, verjf manj, though they are 
not to be discovered in the circle m which you mu»t 
live; a fact which only mauvais sujets^ like yourself,, 
doubt. Yours ever,. 

Nottingham^. 
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LORD DELAWAHD TO LADY DELAWARE. 

« i' 

Qtro99enor Square, 

I MAVE thought of you, my dear Mary, eyer since I 
left our happy home. It requires no slight exertion of 
volition to tear inyf^elf from you; and this, our first 
separation, has taught me more than I had previously 
known — if that be. possible — the happiness your pre- 
sence can bestow. I miss you, I want your society, 
every moment; and I often ask myself the question, 
how I have lived before I became acquainted with 
you? 

My business, here shall be expedited as much as 
possible. 1 have ordered your suite of rooms to be 
newly furnished, and selected the colours I know you 
like» I have had a private staircase erected, to com- 
municate with a suite above, which, I trust in God, 
will not be long tenantless; and a thousand feelings, 
all novel and delightful^ have passed through my mind 
in making these arrangements.. 

Yesterday, I met Lord Riversford at dinner, at my 
club; and he, not knowing our intimacy with the Ver- 
nons, annouaced to me, as news, the approaching mar- 
riage of Lady Aususta with Lord Annandale. 

•*He marries her wholly for her fortuae," said 
Riversford jL " which is odd, as we always considered 
him sufficiently rich not to be compelled to marry for 
money." 

I replied, that the extreme beauty of Ladj Augusta 
must always redeem him from 4he suspicion of in-, 
ter ested motives in selecting her, eyen though she is 
an heiress. 

" You surprise meL" said Riversford, " for la Com- 
iesae Hohenlinden read to several of us, Annandale's 
aeatimental epistle^ in which he declared his unabated 
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devotion to her, and alluded to his marriage, as an af* 
fair of necessity, not choice. Though the letter did 
not positively say that the JiancSe was plain, the 
whole tenor of it left that impression on our minds;, 
and sa seigneurie confirmed it, bj asserting, that la 
jeune personne est laide a faire peur^ and by pitying 
ce pauvre Annanddl€. " 

I find that Annandale has been a long time kno\^n 
to be a friend, and something more, to the comtepse,r 
and if, as his letter to her implies, he intends to con- 
tinue his intimacy with her, 1 foresee much unhappi- 
ness, nay, more, danger, to your beautiful, but giddy 
friend. With Lady Augusta's extreme youth and 
loveliness, her great susceptibility and inexperience, 
and with a husband whose over- weening vanity, and 
want of fixed moral principles, render him a most un- 
fit guide for her through the labyrinth of fashionable 
follies, I tremble for her, in the position which she 
seems likely to occupy. All that I hear of Annandale 
renders me more than ever indisposed to this marriage. 
Would to Heaven there were any means of averting 
it! Lady Augusta is, as you, my beloved Mary, told 
me before I knew her, a being full of generous feelings 
and fine sympathies with all that is good and noble; 
but easily excited, with more imagination than rea- 
son, — which at her age is natural,— and somewhat 
spoiled by the injudicious indulgence of her parents. 
Sne is a creature ^who, under the guidance of an ho- 
nest and wise man, who loved her, and whom she 
loved, might be led to attain as much virtue as ever 
dignifies human intelligence; but, in the hands of a 
weak or unprincipled one, may become a source of 
misery to herself, and to those who are attached to 
he^. 

It makes me gloomy to think of what her lot may 
be; and /,— who know the inestimable happiness of 
wedded life, when founded on affection, and cemented 
by similarity of taste, and coneeniality of sentiment,— 
pity, with ail my heart, this cnarming young woman, 
who is jibout to form ties that, I fear, will never be 
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rendered holj or indissoluble by any of the causes I 
have mentioned. Endeavour, mj dear Mary, to im- 
press on her reason, without alarming her innocence, 
the urgent necessity of a digni6ed reserve in her man- 
ners; and a scrupulous avoidance of all persons of her 
own sex, whatever may be their rank or other advan- 
tages, whose reputations are tarnished. Nothing so 
much tends to depreciate the respect that virtue ought 
to inspire, and to lessen the disgust of vice, as seeing 
those whose own career is irreproachable, live on ha- 
bits of intimacy with women of whose errors they can- 
not entertain a doubt. Injurious as are the examples 
of bad conduct, the impunity which too frequently at- 
tends the perpetration is still more fatally pernicious. 
It is^ the privilege to do wrong, tacitly yielded to some 
individuals, in a social system so partial and capricious 
as ours, that breaks down the barriers of decorum and 
morality; for, many a youn^ and thoughtless woman 
has been led to ruin, by daily witnessing to what au 
extent imprudence and impropriety may safely be 
carried, when the pure and impure are received in the 
same circles, and on the same terms. 

But, to quit this painful subject for one far more 
agreeable. I have been thinking, my sweet wife, that, 
could we induce your good father to take up his abode 
with us, we should all be the happier, xou would 
not then have the apprehension of his loneliness, nor 
he the painful consciousness of having lost you. The 
more I experience the blessing of your presence, the 
mor6 am I sensible how deeply he must regret sepa- 
ration from you. He woula feel, in living with us, 
and sharing our domestic felicity, that, instead of 
losing a daughter, he had found a son; and I should 
have the delight of knowing, that; in studying his hap- 

Ciness, I was securing yours. In three days, with the 
lessing of God, I shall be with you. May good 
angels guard my lovei pri^s her devoted 
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LADt A« VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

Indeed, Caroline, your last letter shocked iriej it 
eeemed like sacrilege to read it beneath this roof, where 
every thing breathes of purity and peace. How little 
you know Lord Delaward, when you can, even in 
imagination, make him the hero of such a tale! When 
I have seen the dignified and exemplary Mrs. Ord, 
and her lovely and virtuous daughters, 1 have felt as 
if I had sinned against them in reading, and that from 
the hand of a friend, a story founded on the supposed 
guilt of one of those sweet girls. It is this levity, this 
ridicule of all that is good and respectable, that makes 
you incur the censure of those who are not, like me, 
prone to forgive it, in the consideration of your better 
<}ualities. And yet, Caroline, there are moments 
when I ask myself whether I ought to continue a cor- 
respondence in which sentiments are often expressed, 
ana principles avowed, which are in total variance 
with all that I have ever been taught to believe praise- 
worthy. If you cannot think and -feel as 1 do, learn, 
at least, to respect my feelings, and do not, by revolt- 
ing them, prevent my contmuing your affectionate 
friend, 

Augusta. 
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I iCISS HiONTRESSOH TO LADY A. VERNOlT. 

You do with me a& joil will,nia ^r^« chire; mais^ eii 
grace^ send me no more scolding letters, and I, en 
fevanche, will try not to deserve them, by believing 
every one you know to be as ^ood, proper, and wise, 
as yourseli. Are yoa not satisfied, now? I shall be 
much mortified, if, after this act of contrition, you do 
.not invite me to be your bridesmaid. Weddinss 
bring thoughts of matrimony into people's heads, it is 
said, who had not, before, an idea on the subject^ and 
who knows, if, among the chosen few selected to wit- 
ness your nuptials, some lord of the creation may not, 
from thinking of the agreeable position of the bride, 
be led to pity the disagreeable one of the bridesmaid? 
which I hold to be one of the most lamentable to 
which poor spinstei^s are. exposed. Fancy unhappy 
roe, decked in virgin white, with down-cast lids — a 
figure decir Constance which is, I believe, d^usage on 
such occasions, — wishing, all the time, that *\ God had 
made me such a roan^" and that / was the proprietcu* 
of a certain baronial chateau in the north, a park in 
the south, a mansion in the west end of London, and 
a box at the opera; as well as a certain other and still 
more precious box, bound in brass and oflarge dimen^ 
sions, similar to one whose sparkling contents had ex- 
cited my envy the day before. 

All these virgin \vi!!>hes would naturally produce a 
pensive expression of countenance, which would as 
naturally be attributed to an amiable disposition, and 
a deep conviction of the serious duties which marriage 
imposes. A woman that so properly feels this con* 
miction must, of course, be likely to make a good wife^ 
and the man, with a free hand, an empty heart, and a 
full purse, who sees a poor bridesmaid wiping her 
eyes> as the chariot-and-four, with postillions witli 
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vfhMe favours, ivhigkt off from her sight the blushing 
bride and exulting bridegroom, and does not speak 
coihfort to her, miut be a brute. Pity is, thej saj, 
akin to love; the pity once excited, (and what sO like- 
ly to call it forth as such a scene as I have described?^ 
who knows what may follow? and your poor friend 
may, from a weeping bridesmaid, be transformed, in 
due time, into a simpering bride. Do not mar the 
possibility of such a happy event, by not bidding to 
your nuptials your omte aevon^, 

Caroline. 



tORD ANNAKDALE TO THE MARqUESS OF NOTTINGHAM. 

If your letter of advice had reached me in time, 
my dear Nottingham, I should have followed it; but 
when did advice ever come in time?. Advice is like 
experience; it always comes when it is too late for 
use. My letter to sa seignevrie was despatched twice 
twenty -four hours before yours arrived. She has ac^ 
cepted the salve I offered to her wounded vanity; and 
has written to me, saying, that, in pity to my malheur, 
she will take Lady Annandalc under her protection, 
and render her a la mode. I could have well dis- 
pensed with this excessive generosity on her part. 
Mais quoifaire? Were I to exclude her from Lady 
Annandale's circle, she would become an active enemy; 
and 1 know the extent of her talents for tracasserit 
too well, to expose myself to their indefatigable ac- 
tivity.; ' 

1 hope much from the great beauty of Lady Au- 
gusta; for the comtesse will hardly seek to exhibit her 
fanes charms near the youthful bloom of Laily An* 
nandale — ^a bloom near which all other women look 
fade. For my part, 1 shall affect to think my wife 
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rein de remarquable 'm the way of ^ood looks; an in- 
sensibility which this vain woman will attribute to my 
devotion to her; and it will console her vanity, whicn 
I know to be as excessive as it is sensitive, to believe 
that there is one man in London who thinks her more 
irresistible than her beautiful rivals and that that man 
is her rival's liege-lord. 

The settlements are drawn, and on the 14th all will 
be in readiness for the nupdal ceremony. Lord and 
Lady Vernon have insisted that it shall be performed, 
with primitive simplicity, in their village church; when, 
probably, the r*ector who christened la belle Augusta— ^ 
and h«r papa, for aught I know — will read me a homily 
On the duties of husbands, similar to one I heard on a 
like occasion some three years ago. Heigh-ho! how 
old it makes one feel, to recall to memory such a re- 
markable epoch in a man's life as a marriage! The 
late Lady Annandale was a very beautiful and amia- 
ble woman; mais, not content with being good herself, 
she would fain have rendiered every one else equally 
excellent; and, most of all, her unworthy lord. Poor 
dear soul! how pale and sorrowful she used to look, 
when I gave utterance to any of my opinions on re- 
ligious subjects, or laughed at the peccadilloes of peo- 
ple of fashion! She tried to reclaim me, as she called 
it; but she " did her spiriting gently," and an unkind 
or harsh word I never heard from her lips, nor one 
implying a reproach, unless it might be the last, wheii 
she said to me, ** We have been too much separated 
on earth, my dear husband, by a want of similarity of 
sentiments: let us not, with my last breath I pray you, 
be divided in a future state, by a want of religion, and 
a strict performance of all it enjoins." 

Poor Mary! no husband who fell short of the vir- 
tues of a Wilb^rforce would have satisfied her; and I, 
Heaven knows, was the last man on earth to aspire t6 
such perfection. Well, to leave the gloomy past, and 
Return to the cheerful future. On the 14th, 1 am to 
be made a happy man; and I want you, my dear Not- 
tingham, to come and see the ceremony performed-. 

VOL. I. 5 
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Lord and Lady Vernon will expect you on the Hth^ 
80 do not disappoint votre ami, 

Annandale. 



LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSQR. 

You are a sad madcap, my dear Caroline; and, 
were I to judge you by what you write, I should con- 
sider you to be as unieeling as you are lively. You 
shall be present at a certain solemn ceremony which 
takes place on the 14th; and the nearer it approaches, 
the more solemn it appears to me. I am persuaded 
that, had I paid my long visit to Delaward Park be- 
fore 1 had accepted Lord Annandale, 1 never should 
have acted thus; and even now I shrink, with secret 
repugnance, from the fulfilment of the engagement I 
have so unthinkingly contracted. The letters I have 
received from Lord Annandale have influenced my 
feelings quite as much as the various conversations on 
the subject of marriage, and morals, which I have had 
with Lady Delaward. He writes as only a man of 

fdeasure would write to a woman who had as much 
evity and as little sentiment as himself. Notwith- 
standing his letters breathe of passion, it is not the 
sort of passion I wish to inspire; and, though 1 am no 
casuist, there seems to me to be an immeasurable dis' 
tance between passion and love* The first may be 
entertained without respect for the object, but the se- 
cond and nobler sentiment must be based on it. Lady 
Delaward has inspired love; and I (but why compare 
my unworthy self with one so infinitely superior?) 
have only engendered a feeling that the least estima- 
ble of my sex have often excited. And yet, may it 
not be, that Lord Annandale is incapable of enter- 
taining love? This belief is, at least, more soothing 
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to my amour propre thdLii my previous supposition, 
^nd, therefore, I will indulge it. 

The romance a la George Sand, that you composed 
on the subject of the amiable family of Mrs, Ord, falls 
to the ground; for, instead of a melancholy tale of er- 
ror, her eldest and handsomest daughter is soon to be 
united to Mr. Neville, the worthy rector of Delaward; 
consequently, she will relurn to the home of her in- 
fancy, as its happy mistress. My dear father has de- 
termined to give young Ord the next presentation of 
a living which, he expectSj will soon revert to hiift— 
the prospect of which has diffused joy through the whol,6 
familv. 

Lord Delaward has been absent a week on business; 
and you should have witnessed the gloom and void, 
his absence spread over the whole circle here, and the 
cheerfulness his return caused, to feel how wholly the 
happiness of a family depends on the master. You 
should have seen the efforts, not always successful, 
made by Lady Delaward, to conceal her regret at his 
departure, her pensiveness during his absence, and her 
joy-beaming eyes at his return, to be sensible of the 
power of affection, and the happiness it can confer. 
but you will, perhaps, mock what appears to me so 
sacred; and such mockery I consider as little short of 
profanation. Never had I formed a notion of the com- 
forts of a well-ordered home until my visit here; for 
mine, though abounding in all the luxuries of lif?, 
wants the animating spirit that only a young master 
and mistress can diffuse. The regularity at Vernon 
Mall appeared monotonous tome; and the oft-begin- 
ning, never-ending, visitations of our country neigh- 
bours served only to rentier it more tedious. I had 
learned to dread the thrice-told tales of the deaf and 
old Lady Hamlyn, and the pointless bon-mots of her 

fouty lord. Lord and Lady Dorington'* old news 
alf set me to sleep; from which happ3[ state I was only 
awakened by their mutual contradiction of, " Indeed, 
Lord Dorington, it was not so;" and, " You will per- 
mit roe to know better, Lady Dorington." Then, the 
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short-sightedness of our old rector, who never could 
distinguish me from, mj mother, the taciturnity of his 
curate, the loquacity of our doctor, and the vulgarity 
of his fat wife, did not serve to enliven the periodical 
dinners at which these worthies graced the board of 
my paternal home. 

Here, one day of every month is set apart for a 
grand dinner, given to all the nobility and gentry in 
the neighbourhood, who are conciliated by a dignified 
hospitality; but, not encouraged to that indiscriminate 
familiarity which, to the total interruption of all* the 
rational occupations of the luckless owners, converts 
SO many country-houses into inns. The hTgh character 
Lord Delaward justly bears in his county led all his 
neighbours to form a favourable estimate of his wife, 
before they could judge from experience how far she 
was entitled to it. This is one of the many benefits 
arising from a high character: it enables him who 
possesses it to shed a lustre on all that immediately 
appertains to him; and happy, thrice happy is she, 
who derives honour from him who has chosen her for 
his companion through life. Heigh-ho! will such be 
my lot? Perhaps, I the more desire it, because I feel 
that my giddiness and inexperience require the mantle 
of a husband's superiority to cover them, and protect 
me from their effects. 

We leave this the day after to-morrow; and with 
deep regret shall I quit a spot where 1 have learned 
to respect what I have hitherto been more disposed to 
scoflf at — the scrupulous discharge of duties; a spot 
where I have been taught to think belter of others, and 
more modestly of myself, by having had an opportu- 
^nity of comparing my own weak, and vacillating 
character, with that of those around rtic. I should, 
under any circumstances, lament my departure from 
Delaward Park, which I consider the temple of do- 
mestic happiness; but, when I reflect that I leave it 
to fulfil an engagement that my heart renounces, I 
feel doubly grieved. The foolish, the unpardonable 
desire, instigated by vanity, ofj throwing off the shackles 
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of childhood, firat led me to listen to Lord Annan- 
dale's flatteries, and to overrule the prudent objections 
of mj family; and the more reprehensible foUy of not 
acknowledging mj weakness, lest I should oe con- 
sidered a cnild, has induced me to persevere in it. 

The nearer the time approaches for pronouncing the 
irrevocable vows, the more do I dread this marriage; 
and yet I have not courage to avow my feelings to 
those who possess the power of extricating me. A 
presentiment of evil fcontinually hangs over my mincf. ' 
It was not thps that Lady Delaward met her affianced 
husband at the altar! Fool— fool that I am, to com- 
pare myself in aught with one so good, so wise as she! 
Come to me as soon as you can, but come without 
mockery on your tongue, or ridicule in your eye; for 
my heart is til at ease, and my spirits are not in a 
tone to bear your plaisanteries just now. 

Your affectionate 

Augusta. 
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MISS MONTRESSOR TO MADAME LA MARQUISE BEi- 

VILLEROI. 

Fhmon HalL 

Pity me, ma chere Delphine! for here I am, doing^ 
penance in one of the most tristes chdteaux in which 
ever luckless dame was immured for her sins. Jma^ 
ginez vous — metis, non, you cannot imagine any thing 
half so horrid; et'go, I must describe it. But, to be- 
gin at the beginning, as all tales. should. 

I told you in my last that I was to be present at the 
nuptials of a certain young friend of mice, belle 
comme im ange, and innocent, too, as an angel, if all 
we are told of them be true. My little friend has 
enpugh of romance in her composition to make half-a- 
dozen modern heroines — enough giddiness to compro- 
mise thrice that number — and enough sensibility to be 
rendered wretched at the effects which that giddiness 
may produce. She is the strangest imaginable melange 
of all imaginable qualities. Proud, without being vain, 
generous to profusion, impatient of restraint, yet do- 
cile a^ an infant under the influence of tenderness: 
loving her parents excessively, yet jealous of their as- 
serting any control over her actions — a paternal right 
which, to do them justice, they rarely, if ever, exer- 
cise. Her own feelings would lead her to desire to 
inspire a desperate, or, as you French calMt, wie 
grande passion, a la Byron, Unhappily, too, she has 
been lately present at the marriage ot a friend dearer 
to her than I am (though, strange to say, that friend 
is a dtern Mentor, too,) and she has also resided some 
time at the house of that friend, whose stately hap- 
piness has awakened the dormant pride of my little 
beauty. The consequence is, forsooth, that she is no< 
longer satisfied with the passion of Lord Annandale, 
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and ardc^ntly desires to inspire a grave, a dignified, a 
respectful sentiment. Ha, ha! the very thought of 
this fantastic foolery makes me laugh. Having ac- 
cepted the first offer she received (for she is ^et little 
more than sixteen, and has not been presented in the 
world,) she discovers that she does not love the man 
she*has promised to wed 5 yet, is ashamed of revealing 
this circumstance to her parents, lest they should con- 
sider her a weak, vacillating child; which is precisely 
what she is, and a spoiled one into the bargain, bv the 
unexampled indulgence of her doting father ancl mo- 
ther. 

AH that I have now told you. Lady Augusta has 
written to me; and a little encouragement on my part 
would have led her to be equally confidential with 
her friends. But, this encouragement I did not, 
would not give her, for reasons of my own; nay, I 
have done all in my power to induce her to fulfil her 
engagement. Be it known to you, belle ei bonne Del- 
phuie, that^ being extremely tired of the society of 
madame ma tanta in the country, and extremely 
anxious to pass the ensuing season in London, my 
sole chance for the accomplishment of this desideratum, 
is to- get Lady Augusta converted from a giddy and 
useless demoiselle just emerging from her governess 
and nursery, into a dame a la mode; a useful chaperon, 
in whose brilliant mansion in town 1 may secure my- 
self a sejour. I am eight years, bien sonnes, the se- 
nior of my friend, and have acquirecl an influence 
over her, of the extent of which even she is unconscious. 
Should her lord disapprove of my spending as much 
time as I choose beneath his roof, I can always, by 
insinuating to her that he treats her as a child, excite 
her to rebel against his power. At present, however, 
I see no probability of being necessitated to practise 
this stratagem, for he appears very tractable. 

I had intended taking up my abode for the season 
with notre amie, la comtesae; mais, helaa.' some reports 
of her impropriety of conduct, that {entre nous 80U 
dit) admit not of denial or defence, have reached 
ma (ante, who would not hear of my resting a single. 
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night beneath her roof; nay, who will not hear of my 
keeping up any intimacy with her. I had^ tjierefore,. 
no other cnance of visiting the metropolis, except that 
of converting Lady Augusta Vernon into Madame la 
Comtesse d'Annandale; and this desirable metamor* 
phosis I have accomplished. 

On my arrival here, 1 found ma petite heroine, a 
second Niobe, all tears: herfutur evidently mortified 
at her lachrymose propensity; her papa and mamma all 
wonder at her melancholy; and a certain Marquess of' 
Nottingham looking as if he too could have wept, 
merely for the pleasure of keeping her company. This, 
you will allow, was an unpromising commencement;, 
yet I have, by the exercise of tact — that virtue ac- 
quired in your country, and which is more useful than 
all the others combined — managed to restore a good 
understanding between all the parties. 

1 persuaded the sapient papa and mamma, that all 
their daughter's chagrin arose from regret at leaving 
them; and won their hearts by this protestation. I in- 
sinuated to lefutur, that, when his wife had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing him with other men, she would 
be better able to appreciate her good fortune in having 
secured him. Had you seen the radiant smile with 
which this compliment was received, you would have 
acknowledged, that flattery is worth ail -the cosmetics 
in the world for beautifying those to whom it is admi- 
nistered. From that moment. Lord Annandale was 
my friend, and a sort of confidential intimacy is esta- 
blished between us, which I mean to turn to good ac- 
count. There is one person here, however, whom I 
cannot manage; and I hate him, for that reason.* I 
allude to the Marquess of Nottingham, who seemed, 
from the first moment of our acquaintance, to recede 
from my advances with a sort of instinctive dread, or 
dislike. 1 have carefully concealed my discovery of 
this sentiment, and continued to treat him with cheer- 
ful courtesy; but I have, nevertheless, frequently 
caught his eyes fixed on me with a scrutinizing glance, 
more expressive of distrust than good will. 

His glances have not, however, all been confined to 
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me; for I have detected them fixed on Lady Au- 
gusta, with a mingled expression of admiration and 
pitj, that was not to be mistaken. Her beauty, which 
I must admit to be of the first order, seemed to pro- 
duce an overpowering effect on him when he was first 
presented to her. Her melancholy and nawete have, 
apparently, increased his admiration; and I predict 
that, before a year, he will be Pamide maison, instead 
of simply Pami de milord, as at present. 

Nothing could be more sentimental and larmoyant 
than the eight-and -forty hours passed here previous 
to la noce. Talk of the ennui of the half hour before 
dinner, passed in the library or drawing-room, while 
waiting for some unpolite guest, or dilatory cAc/' c/e. 
cuisine/ It is nothing to the ennui of the hours pre-^ 
ceding a wedding, as I can now testify. Fifty times. 
I expected that Lady Augusta, in a fit of sensibility, 
would have declared her aversion from the fulfilment 
of the contract; and I am sure that had she done so. 
Lord Nottingham would have rejoiced* I prevented 
this step, however, by drawing the most brilliant pros-, 
pects of the future to her; but still more, by my old 
stratagem, dwelling on the animadversions to which 
such a proceeding would expose her, and the certain- 
ty of being, for years to come, treated as a child by 
her father and mother. This last argument was, as 
heretofore, irresistible, and led her to the altar of Hy- 
men, a reluctant, because an unloving bride., 

Yet, even I — though littk used tp the melting 
mood, Heaven knows — felt some uneasy twitching in 
the muscle cru called heart, when I saw the dreadful 
paleness her face assumed, and the large drops that 
chased each other down her young fair cheeks, as she ap- 
proached to pronounce the irrevocable vows. Lord Not- 
tingham, who attended as brklesman, was almost as 
tnste as the bride; and Lord and Lady Vernon wept 
nearly as much as if death, and not a husband, was about 
to take off their darling: Previously to my arrival, I had 
meditated a little romance, of winning the heart of the 
bridesman by enacting the sentimental; but an hour 
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in Lord Nottingham's company convinced me of the 
utter hopelessness of such an attempt, and so I at once 
relinquished it. 1 think I could much more easily 
have captivated the bridegroom; for he is a vain, a very 
vain man, and so prone to admire himself, that any 
woman, not quite a fright, who vied with him in do- 
in^ homage to his attractions, would stand a fair chance 
ot being rewarded by his gratitude. 

But, to return to the wedding. There we stood, 
more like some solemn procession than a hy menial 
one: the bride clinging to her father's arm to the last, 
and lucking like a maiden-blush rose, twined to a 
venerable oak, which bent down to shelter it from 
the storm; Lady Vernon, pale arid weeping, leaning 
on Lord Nottingham, who seemed nearly as discon- 
solate as herself; and I, escorted by Lord Annandale, 
who was replying to my judiciously administered 
compliments, by warmly repeated invitations to spend 
some months with thenu 

Suppose, now, the due number of tears shed (and I 
protest there were enough to fill, at least, some fifty 
lachrymatories;) the necessary responses pronounced, 
most inaudibly by the bride, and sonorously by the 
bridegroom; the nuptial benediction given; and the 
sobbing Lady Annandale torn with gentle violence 
from the arms of her mother, and placed in the travel- 
ling-carriage of her lord; which 1 saw driven off, with 
much the same feelings as those with which a ship- 
wrecked sailor, on a desert island, beholds a vessel 
f)as8 at a distance, which might have rescued him from 
lis solitary fate., Lord Nottingham, in pity, agreed to 
remain two or three days here, and I have promised to 
stay a week; at tha expiration of which time I return 
to my aunt's, whose house, disagreeable as I have 
hitherto considered it, is less iriste than this gloomy 
mansion, now that it is bereft of its sole attraction — 
the fair Au^sta. In a fortnight, I am to join the 
Annandales m London; where 1 anticipate much en- 
joyment, en revanche for this dull visit. 

You would have smiled, as 1 did, en cachette, ha(| 
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you witnessed the dinner given in honourof thenuptials; 
and the host and hostess, between smiles and tears-^- 
the latter, however, greatly preponderating — doing the 
honours to guests who, with the exception of Lord 
Nottingham and myself, might have served as speci- 
mens for a zoological garden, if one was formed, to 
exhibit the lusus naturae of the human race, instead 
of animals. In France, where there are no old peo- 
ple, either in dress or mind, you have nothing like 
the antediluvian figures that every country neighbour- 
hood in England produces. In your gay land, you 
have old children, who have only exchanged, but not 
thrown by, their rattles; while here, most, if not all 
the aged people, give one the idea that they never 
could have been young children. 

In the innocence of my heart, I attempted a few 
plaisanterieSy at the expense of some of the lame, blind, 
and deaf, who formed ^ part of the Hopital des IN- 
CURABLES Si&semb\ed round the dinner-table: but 
the pragmatical Lord Nottingham maintained a look 
of immovable gravity; nay, rebuked me with a re- 
mark, that he never saw any thing risible in the in- 
firmities of age. I have now described the delectable 
pleasures of an English wedding to you; and bestowed 
ray tediousness half in pity to your expressed curiosity, 
and my own want of a more agreeable occupation* 
Write to me how you amuse yourself: that's the best 
way of (elling how you are; for one is never ill when 
amused. Adieu, cWrc Del phine! 

Fotre amie qffectionnee, 

Caroline* 
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THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, ESQ* 

VemmHdl ' 

1 PROMISED, inj dear Mordatint, to write to you a 
description of our friend Annandale's bride; but, were 
I to tell you even half what I think of her, you would 
accuse me of exaggerating her charms as much as vrt 
believed Annandale to have done when he described 
her to us. Annandale confined- his panegyrics to her 
beauty only; and even to that, I think, he did not ren- 
der justice; but, he said nothing of the innocence, the 
candour, and, above all, the modesty of her manner^ 
which, in my eyes, constitute her greatest charm. 
She possesses a thousand attractions; each and all 
irresistible for one who requires more than mere 
beauty, however brilliant, to satisfy a fastidious taste; 
or rather, let me say, that craving for the ideal, which 
haunts every heart not quite seared or sullied by con- 
tact with the world. 

Lady Annandale is precisely the realization of an 
enthusiast's dream; and a poet would be ready to 
prostrate himself before her whom the common herd 
would dare to profane with their love. Well may 
Annandale triumph at obtaining such a prize^ — a priz6 
for the possession of which thousands will envy him; 
yet /, who am penetrated with a sense of her all-sub- 
duing charms, would not accept her hand to-morrowj 
wjere it oiFered to me with the same symptoms of evi- 
dent distaste which marked all her conduct to him, 
from the moment he arrived, until that which saw her 
torn fropd the arms of her mother. This inestimable 
boon was not 
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<< Yielded with coy submianon, modest pride, 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay;" 

but with tears and undisguised indifference, jfiirfelt 
not this5 but /would have preferred death, to fulfil- 
ling an engagement which seemed so painful to her. 
Can she have formed another attachment? Yet, no; 
for, knowing as she must do, the unbounded affection 
t)f her parents, sbe coald not doubt their readiness to 
extricate her from this engagement, or consent to her 
contracting another, if her happiness, which is their 
sole and whole object ia life, depended oh such Ji 
measure. 

Having witnessed the repelling coldness with which 
she shrahic from Annandale whenever he approached 
her, a thousand vague notions have enterea into mj 
mind, as to the probable motives of her e:ttraordinarj 
t:onduct. "More than otce I haVe fancied that she re^ 

eented her intended alliance, and wished to annul it;"" 
ut, that a friend of hers, considerably her senior^ 
has by her influentse induced her to complete it 
This iriend Is ft Miss Montressor^^handsome, clever, 
An'd^n&compHshed) bat with a freedom of manner, aiid 
pecttliarigxpfession of countenance, that prepossessed 
tne most unfavourably against her, befbre 1 had been 
ftn iioar in her society. Instead of betraying any 
sympathy in the fedings of her youthful freind, shfe 
briisqUefther to a tertain degreef; naiy, roore> I fre*-' 
quently caught her eyes fixed on her, with an es^jlir^- 
sion 01 contemptiibus pity for the weakness, as her 
looks seemed to imply, dt which Lady Augusta was 
guilty. She was very assiduous ii^ iier attentions to 
Annandale, and seemed, at a glane^, to discover what 
yre have long knowa; namely, ^at he is a vain man, 
and likes flslttery. He wasjoud in her Raises, and 
has invited her to spend tlve season in town with them. 
What an ilUcbssen associ«te for so young and inex- 
perienced a woman as Lady Annandale! I hope he 
may not have cause to repent his invitation; ana thiit 
her levity aad freedom of manner may not entail on 

VOL. u 6 
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his wife any of the ill-natured animadversions in which 
the cliques of London are so prone to indulge, and for 
which Miss Montressor seems so well disposed to fur- 
nish cause. 

A bold woman is, to me, one of tl)c most offensive 
objects on earth. I have always fi^lt disgust for such; 
though it has often been mitigated by recollecting in 
how many instances their husbands have been condu- 
cive to this faulty by their want of delicacy, or by the 
improper associations they have allowed them to lorm. 
But, when an unmarried woman emancipates herself 
from all the constraint that modesty and propriety 
prescribe, my disgust is unmitigated by pity. I am 
one of the few who maintain that modesty may sur- 
vive the virtue it was meant to guards but that virtue 
rarely, and only then, by chance, or calculation, out- 
lives modesty. 

1 go h^ce in a day or two, on a visit to the Dela- 
"wards, who reside.in this county. I have staid here to 
console Lord and Lady Vernon, who were intrusted 
to the tender mercies pf Miss Montressor for consola- 
tion; and they are to come to Delaward Park, as soon 
as they have left Miss Montressor with her aunt 
They are the most primitive people you ever saw; 
full of goodness and warmth of heart, and knowing 
almost as little of the world as does their daughter, 
whom they love with all the blind idolatry peculiar to 
parents who, having married late in life, nave only 
one object on which to lavish all their affection. To 
^ able to appreciate the natural superiority of a prea- 
iji^e, who could be so idolized, and by such excellent 
people, without being wholly spoiled, one ought to 
nave s^en her as I did, during the last three days; 
when, though oppressed by the deepest melancholy, 
her consideration for the happiness of others was al- 
ways apparent. I could d^cover strong feeling, and 
no little portion of self-command, in the yet unformed 
character of this lovely woman; who, though little 
more than sixteen, displays the embryo of qualities 
which, if rightly directed, might render her as great 
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an ornament to' her sex, bj her conduct, as she is at 
present by her matchless beauty. I cannot think of 
her in the hands ©four good-natured, but worldly-mind- 
ed friend, Annandale, and the not good-natured, and 
more worldly-minded Miss Montressor (two beings 
totally incapable of comprehending her,) without trem- 
bling for her fate. 

The day of the nuptials the disconsolate old couple 
returned to their now gloomy mansion, the sunbeam 
that illumed it having fled. My feelings '^ere in 
unison with theirs, and they were evidently sensible 
of my sympathy, which seemed to comfort them; while 
even the assiduities of Miss Montressor partook so 
much of the hardness and, bantering tone that pervades 
her character, that they shrank from the common-place 
consolations she offered. 

At any other period I might h^ve smiled at the 
guests assembled to do honour to the bridal feast; for 
a more strange ass6rtment of indigenous specimens 
of the gentry of a remote province, I never saw. 
Gruikshank would have made a fortune by represent- 
ing them as illustrations of all the n\aladies to which 
senility is heir. But, when one heard the praises, 
"loud and deep," of the bride, that fell from their 
lips, even while regaling on the dainties before them, 
it was impossible, for me at least, to smile. No feeU 
ing of this nature checked the malicious smiles of Miss 
Montressor: she is, I am quite convinced, a very 
heartless Woman. 

The seat that Lady Ahnandale uisedto occupy was 
filled by a certain old Lady Hamlyn; who, extremely 
deaf, was, like most deal persons, very anxious to 
hear all thgCt was said at table. Her querulbus de- 
mands of, ** I beg your pardon — pray, what did Lady 
80 and so, or Lord so and so, say?" called forth a re- 
petition of the lamentations for the departure of Lady 
Annandale, or praises of the turtle and venison. Trutn 
to say, the laudations bestowed on the bride, and the 
luxurious dinner, were nearl/ equal in quantity and 
quality. 
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^< Poof dear Lady Aususta! — what a loss to us alU 
Well, well, it is what all must come to!" 

*' What did Ladj Dorington sajP'^ screamed out 
Lady Hamlyn. 

*< What (lelicious venison!" exclaimed another. 

" What did she say ?" again asks Lady Hamlyn « 

" Only that the venison was very delicious," an** 
swers Lord Dorington, spitefully repeating what one 
speakerhad said in place of another. 

'* I asked what Lady Dorington said," reiterated 
Lady Hamlyn, angrily. 

*' Oh I she was only remarking (hat marriage is what 
we must all come to," replied Lord Dorington, with 
a grave face. 

" All come to, indeed! I don't see any one here, 
except the young laughing lady there," looking at Miss 
Montressor, " who is likely to come to thcUJ^ 

During this bald, disjointed chat. Lord and Lady 
Vernon continued to gaze upon the place where their 
lovely daujghter used to sit; and many a tear did I 
mark stealing down the pale cheek of the fond mother, 
as she turned from it, to seek sympathy in the glance 
of her husband. I could have shamed my manhood, 
and wept too, when on entering the drawing-room, I 
saw the now silent harp, that answered so melodious^ 
It to the taper fingers of the beautiful Augusta^ the 
flowers she loved, drooping on their stands; and the 
different objects of feminine utility she was wont to use 
all, of which retain their places, though she they were 
destined for is far away. How I could have wor- 
shipped this creature! But it is madness to indulge in 
such a thought. 

Believe me, my dear Mordaunt, yours ever, 

NoTTlNGHilK. 
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THE LADY AUGUSTA VERNON TO LADY DELAWARD. 

Ere I seek mj pillow, dearest Mary, I must open 
m J oppressed heart to you. Ah ! why had I not courage, 
to do so, before it was too late? But I am a very child; 
and, alas! with more of the wilfulness of childhood 
than generally falls to the lot of even the weakest of 
ray sex. To-morrow, Mary, I bestow my hand on one, 
whom, every moment proves to me, I do not, cannot 
love. 

I made this discovery even in the hour that my en- 
treaties won the* reluctant consent of my dear and too 
indulgent father, and mother; but false pride, and the 
shame of being considered childish, and vacillating, 
have induced me to conceal the real state of my feel- 
ings from them. Often, while at Delaward Park, have 
I been tempted to make to you this unhappy avowal. 
Why, why did I not? for then, all would have been 
well. It was not, my dear friend, until, beneath your 
roof, I was a witness to the happiness to be derived 
from a marriage of affection, that my eyes were quite 
opened to the loveless, cheerless destiny I had, by my 
own folly,, prepared for myself. But, even then, I 
stru^led against the conviction. I tried to think, 
that when I saw Lord Anhandale again, my reluctance 
might decrease; but the result has been otherwise- 
far, far otherwise; and I ami the Victim of my own 
wilfulness! ^ 

Why do I tell you alF this now; when, before the 
avowal reaches you, my fate ^ill be irrevocably sealed? 
Alas! I divulge it to you, because my very soul is 
steeped in sadness; and I have no one nere, to whonl 
it can be revealed, that would nity me, except those 
from whose affectionate hearts I would conceal it for 
ever. To leave the home of my infancy, even with 

6» 
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one beloved, would always have been attended with 
pain; but to leave it with one for whom I entertain 
only indifference, is dreadful. A fearful presentiment 
of evil oppresses me. I feel as if I were about, to 
abandon this place for ever; and now, for the first time, 
I am penetrated with a sense of all the tender, the too 
indulgent, affection of mj dear father and mother, and 
all the gratitude it has excited in my breast. 

Daring the last few days, I have often thought, that 
(b dwell liere as I have hitherto dwelt, surrounded by 
loving faces and affectionate protectors, would be hap- 

e'ness enough. Why did 1 ever. Wish for any. other? 
ow empty, how puerile., appear now the brilliant 
dreams in which my prurient fancy has indulged, of tJie 
gaieties, the splendours, of a fashionable life in London 1 
when I should shine for my. brief minute, among the 
evanescent meteors of the season, that flash and dis- 
appear. I ^urn from these ipy frivolous anticipations^, 
at this ^moment, with feelines such as. I might expe- 
rience on the bed of death; and wonder, and griev^^ tnat 
they could ever have dazzJed me. He, who appeared 
as the necromancer who was to conduct me through 
the magnificent scenes he so glowingly described, 
now loo^s like the baflled mountebank that manoeuvres 
his puppets before children, who having exadnined 
their mechanism, and detected the springs that move* 
them, despise alike the exhibition and the exhibitor. 
Had I never witnessed the happiness-^the rational and 
soal-satisfyins happiness — which you enjoy, I might 
never hate felt the reluctance I now experience toen- 
^er a career of dissipation, piloted by onewho j^ems to 
th\nk pleasure the end and aim of life. 

I am sensible that I stand perilously in need of a 
high-minded and discerning monitor, to guide me 
through thettiaxes which I must enter; one who could 
not only give me^ a clew to the.labyrinth, but still lin- 
ger by my side, to support and cheer me. I require 
aome fond heart in which I can confide — some firm 
mind, on which I can depend; and now, with a fear- 
|i4 coQspiousnesrof the almost vital necessity of these 
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safe^ards; I have forged fetters that bind me 'to one 
neanj as blind as— naj, more blind than myself: for, 
mj inexptericnce awakens a salutary alarm, while he 
is steeled and dulled, by custom, to the dangers I can 
discern, but know not how to escape. I feel as if, in 
having precluded myself from ever forming a marriage 
of affection, I had closed the only door to happiness 
that ever was open to me. Tell me, in pity tell me, 
my dear Mary, that, though I have missed that portal 
of^ felicity, there is still another, l^ss seductive, yet 
not to be slighted-^that of content; and I will endea- 
vdur to reach it. 

Lord Annandate has never demanded why f wept, 
why I was plunged in sadness, ever since he came to 
claim my hand. Had he questioned me^ I might have 
been saved; for such a demand would have led to an 
avowal of nay feelings.. J^aio it is too late; and I 
count the hours of freedom that still remain to me, 
as one on the bed of death does those of his fast>fleet- 
ing existence. Never have I thought of the dread here- 
after so frequently, nor with so little alarm, as during 
the last few days. It no longer seems terrific to quit 
this fair earth, and the blue skies that canopy it, whed 
one's fate is linked with that of *a bein£ from whom 
separation would occasion no sorrow. No! it appears 
to me as if the rending of such chains would console 
me for bursting the chain of life. Think of — pity— 
and, above all, love, your 

AUGl^STA. 
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THE MARqUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, Esq. 

Delaward Park. 

My friend Delaward is indeed a luckj man, mj 
dear Mordauntj for he has chosen a womaii whom it 
is impqssible to see >yithout admiring, or to know with- 
out esteeming. I never saw a menage that presents 
80 tempting an example to a Benedic to forswear his 
solitary state, as Delaward's. One soul, one mind, 
seems to animate him and his lovely wife. Here is^ 
no disgusting display of the uxoriousness so often and 
indelicately protruded before friends, during the first 
months of wedded life, and as often followed by the 
indifference that succeeds unwisely indulged passions, 
leading to their inevitable result — satiety. No! per- 
fect confidence, warm admiration, profound respect, 
and boundless content, reign between this happy cou- 
ple, and bid fair to continue while they live. Lady 
Delaward is at once the most dignified and simple- 
mannered of her sex; one, before whom no man could 
utter a light word, or breathe an unholy thought. An 
atmosphere of pure and elevated sentiment seems to 
environ her; and all who approach are influenced by 
it. There is nothing chilling or repelling in her de- 
meanour; for, though she has all the dignity of a ma- 
tron, she has all the gentleness of a child: but there is 
an indescribable charm around her, that precludes the 
entrance of the vulgar and common-place topics with 
which we entertain the generality of her sex; or ra- 
ther, to speak more accurately, the fashionable por- 
tion of it. • . 

To tell Lady Delaward any one of the piquant an- 
ecdotes, or hiatoirea a double entente, that are daily 
related to the women of our coterie in London 
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would require an impudence that not even A pos- 

sessesj though he, Heaven knows, is no pauper in that 

. social bronze which, like the famed Corinthian brass« 
contains all the elements of durity, additionallv har- 
dened and consolidated by the fierce fires to which it 
has been subjected. I worship that native purity 
which innocence alone can give, and which shines 
forth in every look, word, and action, of Lady De- 
laward; while I turn with disgust from that affected 
prudery, arising, if not from a participation, at least 
trom a knowledge of evil, which induces certain 
of our ladies to cast down their eyes, look grave, and 
show the extent of their knowledge,^ or the pruri- 
ency of their imaginations, by discovering even in a 
harmless jest something to alarm their experienced 
feelings. } respect that woman, whose innate purity 
prevents those around her from uttering aught that 

, could wound it, much more than her whose sensitive 
prudery continually reminds one that she is aufait oi 
every possible interpretation of which a word of doubt- 
ful meaning. admits. 

. And Lady Delaward, this " chaste and fair," but 
not inexpressive she — for she talks as angels might be 
imaginea to talk — is the friend of Lady Annandale« 
and loves her as a j^ounger sister. Nothing is more 
captivating to me than a cordial affection between two 
young aad beautiful women. Perhaps it is its rarity 
that constitutes its charm; for nothing is more rare, not<* 
withstanding the well-acted rdles of friendship we con* 
tinually see got up in society between women who en« 
tertain a pf^utual oetestation. . 

The i^nstable basis of such ephemeral fancies is sel-i 
fishness; hence, it b not to be wondered at that the 
fragile superstructures soon totter and fall to the 
groupd. A- share in an opera-box, similarity of pur- 
suits, a knowledge of each other's liai«ons**-^wnich 
precludes embarrassment in those quartettes that in- 
variably occur wherever these female Pj lades and Ores- 
tes appear, are the motives of half the friendships ex- 
isting among ladies of f^hion. They herd continually 
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together, address each other by the most loving epi- 
thets — pour into the ears of their admirers a thousand 
secrets of the concealed personal and moral defects, 
and the numberless artifices of their dear friends, to 
which thej have recourse, in order to supply the want 
of beauty. It is thus we learn that poor Lady so and 
80, or Mrs. so and so, would be the most delightful 
person in the world, only that she happens to have 
every physical and almost every moral fault that ever 
fell to the lot of womUn^ but the greater part of which, 
owing to the blindness or stupidity of the world, are 
left to be discovered by the discriminating eyes of her 
dear friend, who relates them with such professions of 
regret at their existence. 

Of how many women, whose complexions I have 
praised, have I not been told by their supposed devo- 
ted friends, and not without a smile at my ignorance, 
that they wore rouge; until I almost began to doubt 
whether such a thing as a real rosy cheek, proceeding 
from pure bright blood circulating within the epider- 
mis, were a desideratum possible to be found. Every 
very fair woman I saw, was, as ihe sincere friends of 
eacn informed me, indebted, not to nature, but art, for 
that delicate tint. In short, their frank and explicit 
confessions brought me to consider every handsome 
woman as a sort of modern Thisbe, peeping behind a 
wall of white Ind red. But this Vas not all. The jetty 
locks I admired were, I was informed, the properties 
of the ladies they adorned, only because they had 
bought them; the pearly teeth 1 "praised, werfe chefs 
d^oeuvre from some fashionable dentist; the dark eye- 
brows that struck my fancy, owed, I was told, their 
rich black' to the newly invented die; and even the 
red lips,'emulating'thehueof coral, had been tinged, 
as my informant stated, by a chenfiical preparation. 
Such being the discldnures made by friends in fashion- 
able life, it is not mUch to be wondered at that I am 
incredulous as to the sincerity of the sentiment of 
friendship between fine ladies. 

I have hitherto only believed it to exist in the mind 
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of an acknowledged beauty towards some remarkably 
plain but well-bred woman, who served as a foil to 
ner, and did not hate her^or her own inferiority. I 
am, however, no longer a sceptic as to female friend- 
ship. Lady Delaward, youfig and beautiful, feels it, 
in the utmost signification of the term, for Lady An- 
nandale. Hers are not the praises that artful women, 
themselves handsome, think it prudent to bestow on 
any other beauty named in their presence; cunningly 
selecting her defects for their exaggerated eulogiums, 
and leaving unnoticed in their panegyrics, the charms 
that would haye^'ustified them. 

No; Lady Delaward, when I extolled tixe personal 
fascinations of Lady Annandale, simply answered, 
** Yes, she is the most lovely person I ever saw." But, 
when I said that she appeared very amiably, her coun- 
tenance sparkled with animation, and her cheeks be- 
came tinged with a brighter huej her whole face, while 
under the glowing effects ef her warm affection for her 
friend, reminding me of one of those fine alabaster 
vases, with a light in it, that displays even more its 
own spotless purity, than it illumines the object 
around it. 

** You should have known Augusta," she said, **a8 
I have done, since her infancy, to be able to appreciate 
all the admirable qualities she possesses; qualities 
which not even the undue indulgence of her doting 
father and mother has been able to obscure." 

"I do not like her friend. Miss. Montressor," ob- 
served L ^ 

Lady Delaward was silent; but a grave expression 
stole over her face. 

*• Neither do we," replied Delaward; ** and I hearti- 
ly wish Lady Annandale may see as little of her as 
possibly, for I think her " 

" Hush! my dear Delaward," said his wife, gently; 
« we must not prejudice others against her." 

At this moment a letter was brought to Lord De- 
laward, who, having broke the seal, handed its en- 
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closure to Ladj Delaward, who exclaim^ed, *• A lettcf 
from dear Augusta!'* 

She eagerly opened it; and I remarked that, as she 
perused it, her brow indicated that its contents gave 
ner pain. This sentiment evidently increased as she 
continued to read 5 and, at length, she rose and quitted 
the room, as if overpowered by her Feelings* 

Delaward hastily followed her, and len me, I can* 
didljT confess, experiencing for the first time in my 
life, an insatiable curiosity. Lady Annandale has, 
probably, in this letter, explained the source of the 
sadness in which I saw her plunged the three days 
|irevious to her marriage. How I should lik^ to read 
It ! It is strange, it is unaccountable, the deep interest 
I take in her. Had I beheld her all gaiety and smiles, 
, I should, if I know myself, have merely thought 6( 
her a^ a beautiful girl, like one of those lovely crea* 
tures we see, admire, and forget. But her melancho* 
ly and apparent indifference towards Annandale, have 
invested her with a much deeper interest for me than 
her beauty, faultless as it is, could ever have excited. 
What can that letter have contained, to awsiken such 
regret as was displayed in Lady Delaward's looks and 
manner? 

I must leave you; a hecessity, at which the length 
and dulness of this epistle will make you rejoice. 

Yours ever, 

N0TTINOHAM» 



AHHtiMhiia 



MtSB MONTttXlSSOR Tb LA teAR^miSfe Dk VltL&JftOL 

Here, I am, chere et belle amie^ once more chet 
ma tanie^ who is even more ennw/tust thab even 
which IS B&ying a great deal; and who preaches mo- 
rality to VM from mtiniing until night. You should 
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^ave seen jour poor friend demurely seated, vis-d-vis 
to *the patriarchal Lord and Ladj Vernon, in their 
fkmilj coach, returning to the temple of enhui^ as I 
stjle the mansion of madame ma tante; listening to 
the oft-beginnin§, never-ending praises of meir 
daughter, who, if they are to be credited, is a perfect 
paragon of perfection 5 while I know her to be nothing 
fiiore nor less than a very pretty, capricious, spoiled 
child, wilful and froward in no ordinary degree. Per- 
haps it is this very knowledge that makes me feel at- 
tached to Augusta; for, paradoxical as it may appear* 
it is easier to pardon the faults, than the virtues of 
our friends; because the first excite a self-complacency 
always agreeable; and the second, a sense of humilia- 
tion, which indisposes us towards tha iufiictor. 

After all, it is a very agreeable thinj; to have a do- 
ting old papa and mammu — doting in the double senS^ 
of the word — who look at all one's thoughts, words, 
and actions, through the bright medium uf affection, 
and not throuoh the dull one of reason, as my sapient 
aunt views mme. I really believe she considers me 
as nothing short of a very wicked person; for, thti 
homilies with which she indulges me on every possible 
occasion, prove how greally she imagines me to stand 
in need of them. 

The Vernons, mari et femmt, are gone to the tno- 
derfl Grandisons, as I call Lord and Lady Delaward; 
where they, are to remain some time, to be consoled 
/or the loss of their daughter. Tliey had made up 
their minds, I fancy, to accompany Lady Annandale, 
to town; but, I advised Lord Annandale not to en- 
courage this intention, unless he wished to be the sub- 
ject of ridicule to all London, by importing this ante- 
diluvian couple (in their old-fashioned coach, which 
resembles the ark of Noah) into the fashionable world, 
to shock universally, and be universally shocked. I 
tried to enlighten my friend Augusta on this point; 
but she, who knows nothing of the manners of society, 
was indignant at even the supposition that her dear fa* 
iher and mother could ever be dt trop any wherei so 

.VOL. I. 7 
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I left her to indulee in her fmrental ilkision, and dl* 
rected my counsel to her lord, who is more tractable* 
Lord Nottingham preceded the Vei^nons to Dela- 
ward Park. 1 like not that man^ and, I fancy, there 
is^n instinctive dislike between us. He is the beau 
ideal of an Englishman: proud, reserved, and digni- 
fied, with a degree of self-respect that precludes him 
from ever compromising himself; and with that scru- 

fmlous good -breeding, which deprives those who dis- 
ike him of the pleasure of attacking him. He is a 
man whom it is impossible to ridicule; nay more, he 
imposes a certain respectful restraint, even on his op- 
ponents, by his high bearing and polished manners. 
JHlis mind seems to be very cultivated, and his person 
and face are remarkably distingues; the highest praise, 
in my opinion, that can be accorded to male good looks. 
He is the sort of a person afairefureur a Paris, smd 
to remain wholly unmoved by his success; and yet, 
** this most potent, grave, and reverend signior," is 
evidently captivated byther?ai*ve lovelinessoia spoiled 
child of sixteen, having hardly deigned to bestow a 
glance on the matured charms of your friend. 1 tried 
him with all my witcheries, — let fly a shower of ton- 
mots repartiea, and brilliant anecdotes, that would 
have covered me with laurels in your rcf/;^rc/i^ circle 
in the Rue St. Honore; but, they fell as unheeded as 
a display of fire works before an astronomer exa- 
mining the debut of the last new comet. 1 then as- 
sailed him with piquant criticisms on all the modern 
.French authors: talked of the vigorous power of Victor 
Hugo; the mysticism and sentimentality of Balzac; 
the passion and eloquence of George Sand; the mari- 
time descriptions of Eugene Sue; the comique o( Fsxul 
de Kock; and the hardiesse of Jules Jan in. The man, 
instead of being charmed, looked perfectly petrified; 
and, without replying to me, turned to Augusta, and 
asked her, with a look of undissembled alarm, whether 
she had read those authors? A weight seemed taken 
off his mind when she answered in the negative, and 
stated, that the only modern French books she was in 
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the habit of perusing^, were those of Chateaubriandi 
De Lamartifie, and Casimir de la Vigne. 

** They are the writers that I also read/' said Lord 
Nottingham, ''and the ones that I should place in the 
hands of a wife, or sister." 

" You surely cannot be so very English — ^which, with 
me, is a synonyme for prudish — as to object to a 
young lady's perusal of the authors I have named?" 
asked I; "authors, whose works contain the truest 
pictures of actual life?" •- 

"There is much, very much in actual life, Miss 
Montressor, of which I should wish a wife or sister of 
mine, to remain in total ignorance. On this point I 
am ready to exclaim with the poet, 

* Give me a friend, within whose well-poised mind 
Experience holds her seat. But let my bride 
Be innocent, as flower^ that fragrance shed, 
Yet know not they are sweet.* '* 

**0h! you," I resumed, "are one of those who 
would treat women as pretty puppets, formed for your 
playthings, and not admit us to a free communion of 
that knowledge of which you are so proud?" 

" I would debar your sex from no part of the know- 
ledge of which ours ought to be proud; but, 1 do not 
think, in proscribing the modern authors you have enu- 
merated, such a motive could be fairly attributed to 
me. I would have the reading of women confined to 
works of which the morality and purity might serve 
to strengthen their own; and I caii no more approve 
of placing in their hands books that tend to. make them 
acquainted with all the vices that sully human nature, 
however well portrayed, than I should approve their 
witnessing the scenes where such vices are committed, 
as a useful philosophical lesson. Women, Miss Mon- 
tressor, acconKng to my opinion, should know no 
more of the crimes of human nature, than they, do of 
the fearful maladies to which it is subject. You would 
not have our matrons study anatomy, or visit the hos- 
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pitols, iB order to see .to. what infirimties flesh is heir; 
it is enough for them to be aware that mortal beings 
are sometimes sorelj smitten bj loathsome diseases, 
^vithout investigating, or studying them: so, is itsuffi*. 
cient for them to know, that vice and error exist, with- 
out analytically examining the symptoms, causes, and 
ejects, so artistically displayed in the authors to whom, 
you have referred." 

" You ,^ probably, think we are only good, because 
we are wha^you would call innocent, and what 1 term 
ignorant. Lord Nottingham r" 

** Happy and charming, I am sure you are, only 
while you are innocent," he replied; '* for, a know- 
ledge of evil, even though it guard from a participa- 
tion in it, leaves a stain on the purity of the female 
inind, and a cloud on its brightness: fw^ high-souled 
wonfiair, V.h:fe abhorring the crimes she discovers, 
where she thought all was fair, must pity while ab- 
horring; and deep pity dims happiness." 

Augusta listened to him with an attention I never 
befdr^ saw her pay to any one; her eyes were fixed oh 
his* expressive face, which, always handsome, was now 
lighted up with increased animation; and I marked her 
turn from him, to look at the pan who was, the next 
day, to become her husband, with a glance in which 
neither affection nor approbation was visible — to my 
eyes, at least. She was probably at that moment 
drawing a comparison between the two, not advan- 
tageous to the latter. 

In this little discussion, and duriug the pauses of' 
Lord Nottingham, Lord Annandale defended my fa- 
vourite authors with more zeal than ability; conse- 
quently, his flimsy arguments rather injured than 
served mv cause. 

" Surely, my dear Nottingham, your are unjustly 
severe ?-r-Bah 1 monami^ you. are too prudish. WhatK 
can be more droll, or more amusing, than some of the 
scenes in- the works you have censured? I quite agree 
with Miss Montressor in admiring them. — VVell, you 
may say what you please; but he assured tha,lt you wilt 
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find few people SQ''4C7nical as not to be vastlj amused 
bj those writers." 

I tried to eet up an ar^ment op the romantic and 
classic schools for writing, and instituted compa- 
risons between the passionate and reflective works of 
our day, giving the preference to the former. But 
all my erudition was thrown away, at least on Lord 
Nottingham, for he replied not to my tirade a la De 
Stael; but Lord Annandale seemed duly impressed 
with the extent and variety of my aavoir, ana has, I 
can perceive, formed a high notion of my powers. 
What t/* this /^rewar chevalier. Lord Nottingham, were 
to become enamoured of Lady Annandale," and if 
she were to bestow on him her vacant heart — ^ 
for vacant I 4c now it is — and if I were to blow 
the incipient flame into a blaze! I see a whole ro- 
mance, nay, two romances, comprised in these three lit- 
tle — iFs. Should nothing more eligible, as the elderly 
ladies say, ofter, I may effect a denoHment to this pretty 
fiction, which may place the coronet of a countess on my 
brow, and a strawberry one on that of Augusta — no bad 
exchange for her, I think, and not a very bad ar- 
rangement for myself. In a few weeks I shall be in 
London, whence you shall be kept in au courant of 
all I do, or intend to do, I hope notre comtease will 
not, with her usual indiscretion, show me up, bv re- 
lating any of our little peccadilloes at Vienna and Pa- 
ris^ but she is a sad bavarde, and commits her friends 
nearly as much as she compromises herself, by her im- 
prudence. ^(Wio, cara Del phine! Wish success to 
your 

Caroline. 



7* 
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LADT DEtAWARD TO LADY ANN^HDALE., 

i WILL not dwell on the pain your letter has given 
lue^^y clearest Augusta, neither will I enter farther 
into the subject of the imprudence jou have com-, 
mitted^ retrospection being now useless, eietept 
as a warning for the future, dearly paid for by 
the experience of the little happiness to be derived 
from a perseverance in wilfulness. Lord Annan- 
dale is now your husband | and I cannot think so ill 
of him as to believe that he would have become so, had 
he known your repugnance at the last to form the tie. 
It IS formed, and is indissoluble; and by tliis, your 
first and fatal error of judgment, you. have placed 
yourself in a position to demand a never-ceasing pru- 
dence', and never- slumbering self-examination, to ena- 
ble you to fulfil the duties you have imposed on your- 
self. To a wife who loves her husband those duties 
become pleasures, because she knows that on their 
fulfilment depends his happiness; as well as her own; 
but to one who is so unfortunate as to marry without 
a sincere and devoted affection, iliey should be,, if pos- 
sible, more sacred, as their scrupulous discharge is the 
only atonement she can offer for withholding tliat love 
which.. H to sweeten the draught of life; and which 
every man has a rij^ht to expect f^'om her who volun- 
tarily bestows on him her hand. Many have been the 
'marriages without love that have been peaceful and 
rfespectable,. if not happy. You, my dear Augusta, 
having committed a serious fault, must redeem it by 
your i^rtu^; and prove, that not to be wise, is not to 
be unworthy. Leave no effort untried to attach your- 
self to Lord ^nandale^ gratitude for his attachment 
to you ouffht to excite kWid feelings; and, when to this 
is added the knowledge, that, had you not accepted 
his offered hand, he might have found many lovely 
and amiable women who would gladly have become 
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' fiis wife, and given him their affections, you surely 
cannot act otherwise than as a kind, indulgent friend, 
who will make his home cheerful, and his name re- 
spected. You must seriously examine your opinions 
and sentiments with regard* to him; for indifference or 
dislike are great magnifiers of the defects of those 
whom we view through their medium, and we are sel- 
dom just when we permit their intervention. If he is 
not aU that you could desire, despair not of render- 
ing him- soj; tor much depends on the use you make of, 
the infiueoce you will naturally acquire over him. 
Lord Annandale has lived too much in the great world 
tp have escaped the faults it engenders: its glare and 
artificial enJ4iy:i>ents may have, probably, blunted the 
fine edge ot bis feelings, and Led. him to descemlf to less 
wise, and less elevated views and pursuits. L^t it be 
your task to lead him back to a more healthy tone of 
mind, and to more rational occupations; and be it 
yours to reap a rich reward, in the consciousness of 
duties fulfilled, and of tranquillity, if not happiness, 
secured. Remember that he bears a portion of the 
chaip that binds you together — a chain to which he wil- 
lingly subinitted, because he believed that you would 
make his bondage light, in preferring him to all other 
men; a natural conclusion, knowing, a3 he does, that 
it was solely owing to your request thajt your parents 
yielded him your hand. Virtue, -generosity, pity, all 
call on you, my dearest friend, to respect hia happi- 
ness, even though you maj have sacrificed some por- 
.ion of your own. ^ You owe this fulfilment of your 
duty no less to your excellent father and mother than 
to Lord Annandale. Think what would be their, 
despair, if, having yielded their daughter so much 
sooner than parents^ in general are called en to rer, 
linquish their children, and. to aliu^band chosen by her^ 
and not by them, they discovered that she had imr. 
posed on their credulous a0*ection,^and left t|iem, wha, 
80 loved her, for one she did not love;. Spare them^ 
this blow, my dearest Augusta^ and let your next let- 
ter bring better tidings to your true friend, 

M. Delaward. 
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THE MAAQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, ESq. 

Delaward Park, 

I NEVER thought 80 seriouslj, nor with such com- 
placencj, of marriage, my dear Mordaunt, as since I 
nave been beneath this peaceful and happy roof, which 
seems fitted to be the very temple where Hymen 
ought to be worshipped. You know that Delaward 
was always my model of what a nobleman should be; 
but« I assure you, I now look on him as the model 
of husbands — a part, few, even of the best men, per- 
form with that just mixture of firmness, tenderness, 
dignity, and equanimity, which is essentially requisite, 
and which he possesses in an eminent degree. I dis- 
•like those exhibitions of fondness that we so often wit- 
ness during the first months of wedlock, in what are 
called love-matches, — designated to me, by a French 
friend, as Pindecence Ugiiime, — almost as much as 
^the ill-bred carelessness which too often succeeds 
them. The first is the most disagreeable of the two, 
because it indicates a want of modesty and delicacy 
in the woman who permits such exhibitions, and a 
want of respect for ner in the husband who makes 
them.' 

A man should see in his wife, not an amorous pup- 
pet, with whom he whiles away his idle hours; but the 
partner, the helpmate, God has given him as the so- 
lace of his weary ones; the woman who is to be the 
mother of his children, the mistress bf his home, and 
with whom he is to walk, hand in hand, through the 
painful journey of life, to that eternity where they 
hope not to be divided. But when I see, every sea- 
son, the marriages that are formed, and the motives 
that lead to them, I turn with repugnance from the 
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contemplation. You remember that good-natured but 
weak man, Lord Allingham, who was induced to pro- 
pose to a girl he had met at every ball for six sea- 
sons before, — without bestowing a thought on her, ex- 
cept to remark that her iournure was gauche, and her 
feet clumsy, — because some interested people aboot 
him assured him she admired him. He marries — dis- 
covers that he has made indeed a sad mistake; for he 
finds that her temper is irascible; that her manner is 
even more gauche than her tournure; and her mind 
as blank as her countenance. Poor Ailingham! but 
he is rightly punished for his vanity. One of our ac- 
quaintances marries a woman because half the men 
in town admire her; and another is piqued into mar- 
rying one who has admired half the men in town, be- 
cause, with a laudable ambition, he wished to rival them 
-in her good graces. A thought beyond the gratifica- 
tion of the present fancy seldom enters into their 
heads; and, that fancy satisfied, they are left at ki- 
sure to discover the defects, moral and physical, that 
now are as visible to their scrutiny as they were pre- 
viously concealed. What follows? the poor woman, 
married through caprice, and neglected from the same 
motive, is mortified, if not wounded; and seeks con- 
solation in a round of dissipation, wh^re she soona 
finds some idle lounger, who by his attentions soothe^ 
her wounded vanity, while inflicting an indelible stain 
on her reputation, if not on her virtue. How nTany 
such women might, in the hands of a sensible and ho- 
nourable wan, have become happy and estimable! in-, 
stead of serving, as is but too frequently the case, 

<<To point a moral and adorn a talC)" 

in the circles in which thev move. To trace effects 
to causes, all because they nad been selected by some 
silly man as an object of selfish gratification, and de< 
serted from the. same motive. Ihere is a mutual re- 
spect visible in all the conduct of Delaward and his 
yfife, and a sustained tenderness, which never for a 
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moment degenerates into that familiaritj so disgust- 
ing in the mendges of newly ^nanied people. And 
this noble, this dignified woman, is the friend of Ladj 
Annandale: what might not that lovely creature have 
become under the tuition of such a Mentor! Dela- 
ward told me yesterday, that Lady Delaward had re- 
ceived a very melancholy letter from her friend. 

5* Poor Lady Annandale!" said hej "she deserves 
a better fate: for, though a good-natured and well- 
bred man, Annandale is quite incapable of appreci- 
ating such a person ate his wife, or of rendering her 
happy. She staid with us some time, and I saw much 
to admire in her. All her fine qualities, and she has 
several, are natural to her; and all her defects, and 
they are but few; are the effects of the excessive indul- 
gence of Lord and Lady Vernon, acting on a lively 
imagination and a quick temper. She had not been 
here three days before 1 saw a visible improvement in 
her, for the example of Laily Delaward had the best 
effect: but she is so young, and so4nuch influenced 
by Miss Montressor, who, entre nous, is a very im- 
proper and dangerous friend for her, that I fear a sea- 
son in London, with its contaminating follies, will 
undo all the good that has been instilled into her by 
Lady Delaward." 

I questioned Delaward farther about Miss Mon- 
tressor, and find that her aunt, a worthy and amiable 
woman, has been from early ytmth an intimate friend 
of Lady Vernon. A sister, many years her junior, 
' married imprudently, and accompanied herjiusband 
abroad; where, after twelve or fourteen years of con- 
tinental dissipation, he was shot in a duel, and Mrs. 
Montressor and her daughter were left, with a scanty 
pittance, to subsist as best they could. The beauty 
and polished manners of the mother rendered her a 
welcome guest at all the houses of fashionable resort; 
and being a weak-minded woman, without any mental 
resources, she abandoned herself wholly to the plea- 
sures of society, leaving her dauy;hter to the care of a 
French /emmc de chambre^ whose morals were as ob- 
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jectionable as her manners. Mademoiselle Annette 
was quite as fond of society as her mistress^ and the 
consequence was, that the poor child. If ft at home in 
her care, was initiated into all the mysteries of high 
life below stairs, and sipped her cafe-au-lait in the 
coterie of Mademoiselle Annette, consisting of half-a^ 
dozen femrnes de chambre, and as many couriers, or 
valets, who related the adventures of their respective 
masters and mistresses, past and present, with so 
much naivete and graphic skill, as to make a deep im- 
pression on the mind of their unlucky little auditor. 

The demoralizing effect of such associates may be 
easily imagined 5 and, when some grossierete in the 
language oT her daughter shocked the refined ears of 
Mrs. Montressor, and led to her ascertaining where it 
had been acquired, she issued peremptory orders, that 
henceforth her daughter was not to leave her saloon, 
nor Mademoiselle Annette to introduce any one into 
it, under pain of her displeasilTe. 

This mandate was equally painful to the young 
lady and the femme de chambre, neither of whom 
liked solitude^ but a mode was found of satisfying 
both, that was forthwith put in practice. Mademoi- 
selle Annette was much addicted to the reading of 
French novels; and by no means fastidious as to their 
morality. She suffered one of the most indelicate of 
those productions to fall into the hands of Miss Mon- 
tressor, who devoured it with avidity^ and the artful 
femme de vhambre, seeing the pleasure its perusal im- 
parted, proposed supplying the young lady with a 
volume every evening, provided she might go and 
spend that portion of her time^Vviih her usual com- 
panions. Tha proposal was joyfully accepted; the de- 
moralizing studies were continued; and, before Caro- 
line Montressor had completed her fifteenth year, she 
had attained a knowledge of the vices and crimes of 
society, portrayed in all the seductive guises of so- 
phistry and pasision, that could gloss their immorality, 
or throw a veil over their indecency. She saw, m 
every man who entered the salon of her supine mo- 
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ther, a hero for one of the romances in which she was 
impqitient to enact a part; and was culpable in imagi- 
nation, long ere she became so in reality. 

Her mother formed a friendship with a Duchesse de 
Meronville, who had a daughter of the same age as 
Caroline Montressor, and of similar disposition. The 
girls, like their mothers, became inseparable. The 
books that had achieved the corruption of Caroline's 
mind were lent to her friend, who, in return, intrusted 
her with all the secrets of the pension she had lately 
left: the captivating power ot the maitre de danse, 
who always pressed her feet, when placing them in 
the fourth position, the jolie tournure of the music- 
master, who retained her fingers always half a minute 
in his, when placing them scientifically on the keyset 
her piano; and les beaux yeux du maitre de dessin, 
who always retouched her drawings, but not so often 
as he found means to touch her hand, in spite of the 
Argus eyes of madame la gouvernante. 

Two young ladies, so impatient for adventures, 
were not long without encountering them. The Mar- 
quis de Villeroi, and his friend, le Chevalier de Ca- 
rency, two fashionable young men, one a Parisian, the 
other a Swiss, making the tour of Italy, presented 
themselves at the hotel of the Duchesse de Meronville, 
whom they, knew at Paris, and were, by her, intro- 
duced to Mrs. Montressor. 

In a morning visit, before that lady had left her 
dressing-room, the gentlemen surprised the young 
ladies, who acted the parts of heroines, according to 
the last novel they had peruseil, so skilfully, that the 
marquis and chevalie* were interested, if not smitten. 
The demoiselles t observing the impression they pro- 
duced, intrusted the gentlemen with the secret, that 
their cruel mothers kept them from all society, allow- 
ing them to converse with no one; aftd hinted that, if 
any desire was felt ever again to see the recluses, it 
must be early in the morning, when they were suf- 
fered, under the surveillance of a femme de chambre, 
to walk in the Cascina. The hint was not lost; a 
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douceur to ihe. femme de c^am^re secured hpr services; 
and the imprudent girls were perrmitted to walk in the 
most fetifed part bi the grounds with their cavaliers; 
nay, to receive them at home in secret. 

**The Marquis de Villeroi, captivated with the 
pretty face of Mademoiselle de Meronvilie, was still 
more enamoured of the large fortune he knew she 
Would one day possess, and determined on securing 
her hand: while his friend, having ascertained that 
Miss Montressor's sole wealth consisted in her beauty, 
directed to her only the most dishonourable views; to 
which, ere long, she fell a victim. 

*• The young ladies were equally compromised; and 
both expected the same atonement would be offered. 
This hope was only fulfilled on the part of the Mar- 
quis de Villeroi; for the day that saw him privately 
lead Mademoiselle de Meronvilie to the altar, wit- 
nessed the impromptu departure of the Chevalier de 
Carency from Florence, leaving Caroline Montressor 
a prey to all feelings save remorse; for tliat sentiment, 
hers, unfortunately, was not a spirit to feel. The 
'Duchesse de Meronvilie pardoned a step in her 
daughter that W'as now irrevocable; and the Marquis 
and Marquise de Villeroi concealed the guilt of Caro- 
line Montressor, and extended towards her a friend- 
ship the sole basis of which was pity. A letterj>soon 
after received from the faithless lover, under cover to 
Villeroi, gave the Crushing blow to every womanly 
and proper feeling in this unhappy girl^ and from the 
Jiour of its receipt may be dated the commencemeot 
of her total demoralization. Ho stated, that in loving 
her, and seeking the gratificati<m of that love, he but 
obeyed the dictates of nature and philosophy; and he 
left her from a conviction that their meetings would 
be interrupted by .the esdandre which the marriage of 
her friend would occasion, or their pleasure be de- 
stroyed by reproaches, because he could not, or would 
not, like his friend, finish their charming episode of 
love, by a comedy larmoyante of marriage— ^ finale, 
which his poverty forbade, and his principles opposed. 

VOL. I. 8 
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*' * You are young and charmiDg, ma belle,^ he wrote, 
* and may command a rich marriage, which should be 
the end and aim of ever^r portionless beauty. When 
you have accomplished this desideratum, 1 shall be one 
of the most humble of your slaves; but until then, let 
me, as a friend, recommend you to be prudent in your 
conduct The interests of women and men are wholly 
opposed: that of the one is to get married 5 and that of 
the other, to avoid it by every possible n>eans; imless 
driven to the altar of Hymen by the goading scourge of 
grim poverty, that gaunt spectre, who has compelled 
more victims to the fatal step than love ever enticed to 
it. Be circumspect, then, ma chere petite; count on 
my'discretion; and let us hope to meet \n Paris at some 
future day, when you shall have imposed the galling 
chains of marriage on one of your rich and dull com- 
patriots, and emancipated yourself from the thraldom 
of demoiselleship. Wealth gives every thing except 
youth, beauty, and health — these you possess; and,}if 
you play your part skilfully, the riches you may attain, 
keep this object always m view; and learn to smile 
at ihefade sentimentality and romance, that never fail 
to subjugate your sex to ours. Adieu, ma chere Caro- 
line; aimez tovjours votre, 

Henri.' 

"Caroline Montressor neither wept nor pined at 
this confinnation of the unworthiness of him for whom 
she had sacrificed her honour. The last French novel 
she had read, had displayed a heroine abandoned un- 
der similar circumstances, * who rose (as the writer 
stated) superior to the blow aimed at her peace, and, 
ascending the pedestal appropriated to talent and wit, 
hurled around her the weapons of both; captivating, 
3ivhile wounding and mocking, the victims she made.' 

•* • Such will 1 be,' said Caroline to herself; and, from 
this day, she devoted all her time, all her energies, to 
acquiring a proficiency in those accomplishments most 
likely to aid her views. She was permitted by her fool- 
ish mother to accompany the Yillerois, to Vienna, while 
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shb established herself as a resident in the Hotel de 
Meronville at Paris, with her duchesse, who offered her 
a home during the absence of the young people. At 
Vienna the beauty and talents of Miss Montressor at' 
tracted general attention; and more than one of her 
admirers would have become suitors for her hand, had 
they not been alarmed from a step so irrevocable by 
an imprudent intimacy which she formed with the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden, whose conduct furnished the 
common topic of scandalous animadversion in every 
circle. 

" The young Due de R., at that period the cyno- 
sure of the neighbouring eyes at Vienna, soon became 
fascinated with the English beauty; and the comtesse, 
whose sympathy for the flames of others was in pro- 
portion to the indulgence of her own, lost no opportu- 
nity of affording him interviews with her friend. But 
Caroline, \yho, in adoption of de Carency's counsel, 
n'ever lost sight of the prospect of a ricn marriage, 
conscious that a liaison with the royal Due would lead 
to no* such termination,, maintained her prudence; and 
established for herself, in his eyes and those of the 
Comtesse, a reputation for virtue such as they, at least, 
had rarely encountered. The good Emperor lavished 
presents on the meritorious young woman who could 
resist his captivating grandson; and Caroline Montres- 
sor became the fashionable belle of the court circle. 
Her intimacy with the Comtesse of Hohenlinden 
opened to her a new page in the history of human life. 
She saw in her a woman of high rant and great for- 
tune, almost wholly regardless, not only of virtue, but 
of its appearance, living only for the gratification of her 
passions; and so volatile and capricious, that the en- 
gouement of yesterday gave place to the one of to- 
day: and this woman, braving public opinion and out- 
raging delicacy, was/e/ec by all. No one doubted her 
culpability, and some censured, but all received her. 
Such an example fixed Caroline Montressor for ever 
in her false and pernicious principles; and the hommage 
she saw offered to her guilty friend, finally overthrew 
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in her mind all the barriers that separate the good from 
the vicious. 

••The works, of .Rousseau, Vpltaire, and Diderot, 
were eag^rlv perused by this young female philosopher; 
who found herself, at seyeljteen, a willing Reliever in 
their sophistries, and ready to do ^ught that could fa- 
cilitate her course in the ambitious path she Jiad en- 
tered. She became the confidente of the Comtesse, 
who had now formed an attachment to the Marquis 
de Villeroi; and was, nearly at the same time, in- 
trusted with a love affair of his young wife. Neither 
shocked nor di^usted at these disclosures, she encou- 
raged both in tneir reprehensible conduct, because it 
rendered her necessary to them; and sank herself still 
lower, by this foul participation in their guilt. 

« Returned to Ffance, she continued to reside with 
the VilleroiSj over both of whom she had acquired an 
ascendency that gave rise to a thousand evil reports. 
These rfepprts Were so generally circwlated and be- 
lieved at raris, that they precluded the chanceof her 
forming a marriage at all suitable to her views; and 
when, several years afterwards, on the death of her mo- 
ther, her aunt, who came to Paris to offer her protec- 
tion to her niece, saw the supremacy she exercised in 
the establishment of the Villerois, and heard the re- 
ports in question, she gave her the alternative of re- 
turning at once to England, or of being altogether 
abandoned by her sole relative. 

•' The wish of forming a good marriage in England, 
that Eldorado of rich husbands, induced her to accept 
her aunt's protection, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
Villerois, who found her presence and lively conver- 
sation ^n agreeable relief to the dulness of their occa- 
sional tete-a-tetes, while she was ever a useful assist- 
ant to their plans of mutual deception. She left them, 
promising to return, if she failed in accomplishing her 
views. Subsequently, finding her aunt's residence, 
where she had been a considerable time fixed, most 
uncongenial to her tastes, she contrived to render her- 
self so agreeable to Lady Annandale, that she has heei^ 
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a frequent guest at Lord Vemon^s^ and, I doubt not, 
has influenced his daughtet in forming this marrii^e. 
-- " All that I have told you, I had from Lord War- 
renborough, who heard it from the Chevalier de Ca- 
rency himself at Turin, a short time after, when that 
dissolute man told it as an amusing example of his 
triumphs over female virtue: and I have communi- 
cated it to joXi in the belief that; having met Miss 
Montressor, the romance in which she has played so 
discreditable a rdle may amuse you. Judge, then, how 
Lady Del award and I tremble for her poor young 
friend being beneath the same roof, and exposed to the 
contaminating example of such a person. Already 
has my wife endeavoured to warn Lady Annandale of 
the unworthiness of Miss Montressor, although, until 
yesterday, I never disclosed its extent to her. She 
considers, and I agree with the opinion, that it is her 
duty to lay the fact before her friend, and will write 
to her immediately on the subject." 

Here ended Deiaward's tale to me, and here must 
end ray voluminous epistle to you. Is it not worthy 
of a French novel? Poor Lady Annandale! into wfiat 
hands has she fallen! 

Ever yours, 

Nottingham. 



8' 
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THE COUVTESS OF ANN AND ALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 

DELAWAIIP. 

Qrosvenor Square, April 

Your letter really alarmed me, my dear Mary; and 
I have asked myself, more than once, what mine could 
have contained to have called forth such anxiety, not 
about my feelings (and they most required it,) but ray 
conduct, which, 1 trust, will ever be blameless. I do 
not, and feel I never can, love Lord Annandale; but 
does this fact indicate that I shall be an unkind or an 
unfaithful wife? I trust not. If you knew him, you 
would entertain no fears for his happinesd, whatever 
you might for mine. As lon^.as.he sees me well 
looking, well dressed, ami well received, he will be 
satisfied: a clouded brow, a paler cheek, or a stifled 
sigh* are not things to alacm him, or even to be re- 
marked. He thinks there are only two species of wo- 
men, the romantic, who are the young, and who, know- 
ins; nothing of real life, indulge in the illusions of im- 
agination, sigh for an ideal happiness, and shrink from 
thi^ positive one within their reach; and the unroman- 
trc, who are not the very young, and, having lost all 
the illusions of life, are content with the homely and 
unimaginative enj6yments it can bestow. 

He concludes that I shall arrive at this last state in 
due time; and, en attendant, thinks that it is not un- 
becoming (o see a very young woman pale and pen- 
sive. He does not know that, before youth has learned 
to discriminate, flie heart sometimes becomes suddenly 
matured, and supplies the fatal knowledge which is 
usually tiie growth of experience. It seems to roe as 
if I had jumped from cnildhuod to maturity at one 
step; but that step has bcfen overa precipice, m which 
my happiness has been ingulfedv It is adt, it surely 
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cannot be, a spirit of envj that actuates me; but ever 
since I have seen your home, and witnessed how you 
are loved, mj very soul has pined and ached with a 
consciousness of the want of a similar blessine. Were 
I so loved, and by one I could respect, I think I could 
be happy, even though I felt not that fond, that lively 
tenderness, which I nave seen sparkle in your eyes, 
and tremble on your lips, when your husband has ap- 
proached. It is a sad thing to look at happiness only 
through another's eyes. It seems to me as if the being 
loved, cherished, and respected, by a good and honour- 
able man, would be sutncient for happiness: one who 
mingled you with all his thoughts or this world, and 
all his hopes of the next 5 who left you with regret, and 
returned with delight; to whom you could reveal every 
sentiment, every feeling, as to a second selfj one whose 
experience was to be your ^uide, and whose firmness, 
your protection. You and Lord Delaward give' me 
the idea of two rational beings, united to divide the 
cares and share the blessings of life; while Lord An- 
nandale and I remind me of two persons forming a 
party of pleasure, into which as much amusement as 
possible is to be crowded, and who have no other ties, 
or aim, or end. 

The evening we came to town, he proposed taking 
me to the opera: I declined, because I was fatigued, 
and wished to pass the first evening of my sejour in a 
house of .my own, quietly at home. I explained these 
feelings; he assented, and left the room — to see to the 
Comfort of my establishment in my own apartment, as 
I concluded: but no such thing. After an hour's ab- 
sence he returned, dressed for the evening, wondered 
that I had not ordered t^a,.and said he was going for 
an hour to the'opera, and then to the club; saying 
which, he kissed my band-, and- hurried off, leaving 
me no less>surprised than mortified at being thus de- 
serted. Does not this first triate evening in my new 
abode seem ominous? I will endeavour not to enter- 
tain the apprehension. 

Ov^ the chimneyrpiecd^ia the library in which -I 
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was seated, I observed the portrait of a lady, so beau- 
tifuU yet with such a melancholy coantenance, that it 
increased the sadness I already endured. I felt sure 
it must be that of his wife*— of her who was my pre- 
decessor here. He had not once looked at it on en- 
tering. How heartless! This portrait reminded me 
that he was a father; and its sweet, .mournful expres- 
sion occasioned me to experience a deep interest with 
regard to her child. 

"She, too," thought I, "has been here neglected, 
and, like me, abandoned to solitude. She, perhaps, 
loved him, and wept in agony the neglect that pains 
me so little: she was, therefore, more wretched." And 
again I looked at that beautiful face, the eyes of which 
seemed to return my glance with mild pensiveness. 
There are some hearts in which the germ of melan- 
choly is implanted even from their earliest youth, jind 
maturity only strengthens it. On such persons, the 
inevitable ills of life fall with a weight that, if it crush 
them not wholly, leaves them eternally bruised in 
spirit. Such a spirit was hers on whose resemblance 
I gazed with an interest that no portrait ever before 
excited in me. Every thing in that pale lovely face 
announces it. Yes; 1 will be kind to h^r child; that 
sweet, appealing look pleads not ip vain. 

I experience a strange feeling in this house, as- 
though I were an intruder; whichever way I turn, I 
see around me all the indication that I have taken an- 
other's place. The house was fitted up to receive 
Lady Annandale as a bride; her cipher, mterniingled 
with flowers and gold arabesques, ornaments all the 
furniture in the apartments appropriated to me, the 
gloss scarcely off them; and she — in her grave, and I— 
in her place. And yet the separation caused by death 
appears to me less terrible than the moral divorce of 
two hearts that ought to love, but cannot sympathize. 
She on whose portrait I gaze is not more separated 
from him than I am. An inseparable barrier, that of 
indifference, divides us, but he heeds it not: the heart 
is a possession he seeks not to acquire* There is a 
picture of her in evfiry room. He must have loved, 
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or have fancied that he loved her: yet now he seems 
to think of her no more ihan if she had never existed, 
v^hile / can think of nothing, else. How can we for- 
get those dear to us, and lost? Methinks that, 

From out the grave of every friend we loved 
Springs up a flower (as fabulists relate, 
Aro^e from the red stream of Ajax's wound;) 
Memory *tis named; and, watered by our tears. 
It lives and grows, until its fibres strike 
Into the heart, -nor leave it until death. 

Kq: I was mistaken when I said, he must have 
loved her. There is an indelicacy and insensibility 
in this parade of all the memorials of his first wife, 
tlvit prove he could never have loved either of us. 
If / loved him, I could not bear all these mementos of 
another^ and, even as. it is, when he stoops to kiss 
my brow, t find myself unconsciously looking at her 
picture, as if I expected it would betray sonae symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction; When he returned homo, 
which was not until four o'clock in the morning, he 
hardly apologized, eithet* for the length of his absence, 
or the unseasonableness of Jiis return. 

He was, as he always is,' in hjgh spirits; (how I dis- 
like a person that is always in ,high spirits!) seemed 
elated by his encounter with his different friends, and 
talked of th^ parties he had arranged for mej an end- 
less succession, it would appear, of dinners, balls, and 
sories, I asked, where was his child? and he said,— ^ 

" Oh, by the by, I quite forgot poor little St. 
Aubyn. He is at Richmond, for he has been ailing- 
cutting his teeth, or afilicted by some other of the 
endless maladies to which children are subject." 

And this man is a father! I wi4l go to Richmond 
to-morrow, and see this poor child, who shall not, 
while I live, want a mother. I already love, because 
1 pity it| and shall derive from it more pleasure than 
from all the gaieties which its parent has promised to 
obtain for me. 

Ever your affectionate 

Augusta. 
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THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 

ANNANDALE. 

Indeed you are to blame, dear Augusta, in thus 
giving way to depression, and expecting from Lord 
Annandale a sensibility that few men ever retained 
after twenty-fivej and none, even to that period, who„ 
have made society and its artificial enjoyments the 
principal object oi life. There has been rfo deception 
on his part J he showed himself, from the be^nning, 
in his true colours; one of those who like, and are 
liked by, the world, as they style that small portion 
of it which is comprised in Ine fashionable circle of the 
metropolis. The succes de societe is the utmost ex- 
tent of his ambition; he has acquired it himself, at the 
expense of the more solid and sterling qualities, which 
a contact with the •world is so calculated to injure, if 
not destroy; and he now, doubtless, wishes to secure 
it for you. He captivated your youthful mind by his 
descriptions of that society in which you are now 
called to enact a part; and you are unreasonable in 
expecting that he will abandon the habits which he 
has indulged for years, ignorant, as he probably is, 
that you disapprove of them. 

A romantic mind, to sympathize with yours, you 
must not expect to find in Lord Annandale; but a 
kind, good-tempered, and cheei^ul companion, you 
may calculate upon, and must be content with. This 
is more than falls to the lot of all; for remember that 
happiness consists, not in having much, but in being 
content with little. Greatly as I contemn artifice, 
there is sometimes a necessity of adopting it in mar- 
ried life. I refer to, perhaps, the only occasion where 
it is innocent, which is, that of not appearing con- 
scious of a husband's faults. As long as he believes 
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they are not discovered, his vanity, if no better feel- 
ing influence him, will induce his studious conceal- 
ment of them, which is the first step towards their 
amendment: but, when once he knows they are ex- 
posed, he becomes reckless and callous. 

Heaven forbid, ray dear Augusta* that I should 
have any doubts of your conduct being always what 
it ought to be 5 what I dread in you is a disregard of 
appearances — a neglect of the shadow of 'goodness, 
while you are satisfied with possessing the substance. 
This is what is most to be dreaded; for all very young 
women, too early thrown into the vortex of the artifi- 
cial stream of fashion in which so many reputations, 
if not virtues, have been ingulfed. Invaluable as is 
the honour of a woman, be assured the possession can- 
not console her for the loss of its reputation, — a loss 
to which her own heedless inexperience, or levity, 
continually conduces, and which leaves her, through 
the remainder of her life, a target for the arrows of 
the censorious. 

I learn, with regret, that Miss Montressor is to take 
up her abode with you this season. Beware of fol- 
lowing her counsel, or letting her introduce into your 
home circle any of the persons with whom §he asso- 
ciated while on the Continent; of many of whom re- 
port speaks most injuriously. You know how 1 dread 
giving credence to, or repeating scandal^ but. I cannot 
reconcile it with my sense of duty towards you, to 
conceal the real character pf this unworthy person, 
whom I sincerely wish you had never known, as she 
is the last woman I should wish to see installed be- 
neath your roof.* Let no human being know that 
your husband is not an object of your strongest at- 
tachment; for, that once known, you will become an 
object of speculation and distrust to those who, judging 
of all women by a few of the worst specimens ot the 

* Here follows a statement similar to the one made by Lord 
Delaward to Lord Nottingham, which, to avoid repetitk>n, we 
have suppressed. 
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sex, conclude, that she who loves not her husband, 
either loves, or is ready to love, some one else. 

Avoid intimacies, eitner male or female, except with 
persons whose reputations are calculated to add lus- 
tre to yours, for much evil is often occasioned by a 
contrary conduct. All the faults attributed to a wo- 
man in society are supposed to be known, and shared, 
by the females of the clique in which she lives, and, 
it they have ever been suspected of indiscretion, she 
sharesin the censure. The habituds of a house give the 
colour to the reputation of its mistress. The men are 
invariably supposed, by the good-natured world, to be 
more than mere acquaintances; and the women, con- 
Jidentes, It is by such imprudent habits of familia- 
rity that many a woman has lost her reputatiorl, while 
her virtue has remained unimpaired. 

Your excellent parents are well, and as cheerful as 
our united attention can make them; but they pine 
for you, and intend soon joining you in London. Lord 
Nottingham leaves us to-morrow; he is a very agree- 
able companion, possesses a highly cultivated mind, 
and great warmth of heart. He is one of the few 
with whom I would consent to share my husband's 
friendship. His attention to your father and mother 
. has been unremitting; and they have formed a strong 
attachment to him. 

Write to me often, dearest Augusta; tell all you 
think and feel, to one who, if she sometimes chides 
you Y\k,Q, ^n eldersister, always feels the love of one. 

M. Delaward. 
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THE COUNTESS OP AKKANDALE TO THE COUNTESS Ot 

BtLAWARl). 

Dearest Mary, — ^1 kept my resolution^ and, in 
defiance of Lord Annantlale^s representations of th6 
unreasonableness of the measure, I proceeded tpRich- 
'naond, the day after my arrival in London, ^iy per- 
severance in this Scheme at first discomposed him, foi- 
he had, as he asserted, made engagements for me; but 
at length he yielded, and, to my dismay, said some- 
thing about his considering my impatience to see his 
child as a flattering proof of my affection for its fa- 
ther. I blushed, from consciousness of how unmerit- 
ed was this eulogium, for so he evidently meant it to 
be; and, as a reward for my supposed teAdernfeSs, he 
offered to accompany me to Ricnmoiid, as if it were 
a sacrifice on his part, having, as he declared, a thou- 
Ifeatid things to do. 

On arriving at a little damp-looking cottage, over-\ 
grown with ivy, situated in a t-iiral lane at Richmond, 
Nye found the nurse absent; and the poor child I came 
to see, consigned to an untidy slip-shod girl of fifteen, 
who was endeavouring to pacify it, by jingling a bunch 
of kieys, and singinj;, or rather screaming a tune. The 
tiurs^, she said, had gpne out with a friend, only five 
minutes before. 

" No! she be gon6 o\it ever so long ago," exclaimed 
a dirty child, oi about six years old, who was tor- 
turing an unfortunate kitten; *• mammy weftt ever so 
long ago, with that cross man who eats half our din- 
kier." 

" Hold yoiir tongue, Bessy," ejaculated the elder, 
«• and don't speak till you're spoken to;" an advice 
that appeared by no means to gratify her to whom it 
was addressed. 

VOL. !• 9 
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Never had I beheld any thing offering sach a dis* 
guBting picture of uncleanliness and discomfort as 
this abode; and its inhabitants were in perfect keep- 
ing with it. 

The poor dear little boy was attired in a low-pri(;ed 
cotton dress, positively dirty; with a soiled and tat- 
tered lace cap, the remnant of former elegance, on 
his head; the face, pale and rigid, indicating that in- 
cipient disease had already assailed him: and his cries, 
or rather moans, were must painful to hesTr. 

Lord Annandale was shocked. 

*'This is very dreadful I" said he; "would you be- 
lieve it, Augusta, I thought, until we came here, that 
this poor little fellow was in a most comfortable resi- 
dence, which this was described to me to be; and for 
ivhich, my steward told me, a large rent was paid. 
And see how the poor little wretched boy is clad— 
pos?tively like a beggar's child; notwithstanding this 
abominable nurse sends such bills for his wardrobe!" 

I ordered some water to be made warm, and in- 
quired for clean clothes, to dress the child. 

"They be mostly all at the wash," replied the el- 
der girl, opening a drawer from which she drew forth 
two nearly worn-out frocks and caps. 

** No, they ben't at the wash," said the incorrigi- 
ble younger girl; ;' mammy took 'em all with her to 
Lon'on to sell; the cross man made her." 

" It's no such a thing!" exclaimed the elder, look- 
ing much embarrassed; " they're all at the wash." 

1 took the poor and much neglected child, and, 
having performed the necessary and long disused ab- 
lutions, dressed it as well as I could, this being my 
first attempt at any operation of the kind. Then, 
having sent one of the footmen for some Naples biscuits 
and milk, I succeeded in making a little panada, which 
the poor little fellow eagerly devoured. Wrapt in 
my shawl, and sleeping nearly all the time on my 
bosom, I brought the dear infant to London; and, 
when he opened his eyes, 1 was repaid, amply repaid, 
bjr a smile, and the quiescence witti which 1 was.per- 
xnitted to kiss its pale mouth. 
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Lord Annandale, although shocked at the scene we 
had witnessed, appeared to forget his own share in the 
culpable neglect of his child, in the anger he betrayed 
against its wicked nurse. He fancied, that in allow- 
ing an unlimited sum for the support of his offspring, 
he was doing all that was required; never recollect- 
ing, that his profuseness encouraged the cupidity 
of the designing impostor to whom he confided it; 
and who, charging for luxnries the child never had» 
denied it the common comforts necessary for its pre- 
servation. 

"You are very good to that poor little animal," said 
Lord Annainlale, (how the word grated on my ears!) 
"but pray don't kiss it until it is purified from the 
disgusting atmosphere it has so lately left." 

** [ fee) no disgust towards the dear infant," an- 
swered I, coldly. 

*' Ay, that may be, but 1 do; and I dont wish to 
fancy your red lips and fair cheeks associated in any 
way with the impurities from which we snatched 
him.'' 

I cannot tell you, Mary, how the gross selfishness 
of this speech shocked me. 

I have had the nursery rendered as comfortable as 
possible; have secured a steady, respectable woman as 
nurse, and bought a wardrobe for my little protegSm 
Already he begins to look quite a different being; and 
the doctor I have consulted for him says, the delicacy 
of his health arose only from neglect. How dreadful 
a subject for reflection! and yet, his father seems un- 
conscious of his most culpable share in what might, 
and, as the doctor says, would have occasioned his 
child's death. 

The dear little fellow knows me perfectly, evinces 
his joy when he sees me, by cooing, and holding out 
his tiny hands; and nestles his head in my bosom when 
they want to remove him from me. / can now look 
with less sadness on his dead mother's portrait; and I 
could almost fancy it also looked less sad« It is 
soothing to have somethjng; to love, some creature^ 

>^^ T^ y^ '"'^ i^ 
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that depends on one for its happiness. This helpkss 
innocent almost reconciles me to a destiny that will 
henceforth serve tu render his less forlorn, and even ^ 
reflected happiness is not to he undervalued. I have 
been spoiled at home- — home! dear and sacred name;^ 
how many fond associations does it recall! Not only 
did I form th^ source whence all the felicity of my 
dear father and mother flowed, but they, every hour^ 
every moment, made me sensible of this gratifying 
fact. H^re I am lost, confounded with the crowd, 
hardly sensible of my own identity, now that it seems 
80 Iktle essential to the enjoyment of those around 
roe. Lord Annandale*s habits, and pursuits have all 
beea so lon^ formed, and without reference to me, 
that I seem in no degree necessary to the routine of 
his pleasures. Political and social avocations fill up 
so much of his time, as to leave little of it for domestic 
enjoyipents, ha»d he a taste for such, which I know is 
not tho case. The feverish existence, so generally 
pursued here, is destructive to happiness. Married 
people are rendered so wholly independent of each 
other for society and coiifipanionship* that ijt is not to 
be wondered at, if they often forget the ties which 
bind, without attaching them. A man of fashion, I 
really believe, marries merely because a well-born 
and well-bred woman is considered a necessary ap- 
pendage to his establishment, to do the honours of his 
house, and assist him in adding to its splendour. But 
a belief that his happiness depends on her, no more 
enters into his head, than if she stood in no near and 
dear relation to bin\. She is not the confidant of his 
secret thoughts, the soother of his troubles, or the 
sweetener of his hearth. No ! she is an eligible person 
to share his dignities, and help to si^tain them. She 
wears his famUy jewels, sits at the he^d of his tablcy 
gives him an heir to his honours, is polite and courte* 
ous to him and his friends, — and he is satisfied. Whe- 
ther she is, or is not, he ne^er pauses to inquire. Nay, 
more, he would treat any indication of discontent as 
proof of a very uijireasonable exigemce. "What do^s 
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she, what can she, require? Has she not a brilliant 
position? This is the first essential in the catalogue 
of necessaries for'happiness^ in the estimation of the 
world in general^ and of the male part of it in parti- 
cular. Yet who, with a sensitive heart or elevated 
mind, ever attained felicity in it, unaided bj the do- 
mestic affections? As well ^ might it be supposed, 
that, because a woman is sparkling in diamonds of an 
inestimable price, she is happy. The brilliant position, 
like the glitter of the diamonds, is only seen by others; 
thet)wner beholds not the lustre, though she is con- 
scious of the weight. Has she not wealth to furnish 
every object that taste or fancy can desire, or luxury 
suggest? True; but did wealth ever jQt yield hap- 
piness, unless he with whom it is shared gave zest to 
its enjoyment? As well offer gold instead of bread 
to a starving wretch in a wilderness, as imagine that 
riches can satisfy a heart pining for affection and sym- 
pathy. If I know myself, I think that, had I found 
my husband's happiness depended at all on me, I 
should have silenced the murmurs of my own heart to 
administer peace to his; but as it is — yet will I not 
despair, yes, I will cling to this new, this helpless ob- 
ject, that has none else but me to protect or cherish 
him, and endeavour to forget, in his welfare, the sel- 
fish regrets of a disappointed spirit. How happy are 
you, dearest Mary, in having found a partner for life 
whose purest source of enjoyment you constitute, and 
to whom your perpetual presence and soothing atten- 
tions are too necessary not to render even a temporary 
deprivation of them felt as a misfortune difficult to be 
borne, and iheir restoration impatiently desired ! 

Alas! I fear I must pray not to become your en- 
vious, instead of being, as now, your affectionate 
friend, 

Augusta Annandale. 



9» 
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MISS MpNTRESSOR TO THE MARQUISE DE YILLERdu. 

Me voici^chere amie, in London, that imagined jEJf 
dorado of spinsters; where rich bachelors float on the 
surface o£ society, as fish do in rivers, to be caught bj 
those who Know how to lure them. But, though they, 
frequently rise to the bait, and nibble sometimes, yet 
are they rarely hooked. Whether their escape pro- 
ceeds from their wanness, or the unslol fulness of the 
angler, I have not yet had time to ascertain ; but I. 
mean to make the experiment, and you shall hear the 
result. I. more than once feared, that, after all, I 
should not come here; madame ma tante had so many 
scruples to be vanquished, and was so little disposed 
to yield any of them to my reasoning powers, of which^ 
entre nous, she appears to entertain no very exalted 
opinion. 1 console myself for her humiliating depre- 
ciation of me, by the recollection,, that in proportion 
to the obtuseness of the mind acted upon, is the want 
of perception of the ability, of the agency, brought to 
bear against it. It is thus that our vanity offers a salve 
to the wounds inflicted on it. My aunt thought, for-»^ 
sooth, that Lady Annandale was too young to be a 

frudent chaperon for me. I ventured to suggest that 
was old enough to/be a prudent chaperon for her. 
This retort only produced a portentous shake of the 
head, and a, — *' 1 fear, Caroline, you have adopted 
, habits and sentiments on the Continent totally at va-s 
riapce with our English notions of propriety; notions 
that render you a very unfit fi iend for one who ought 
to be wholly, purely English." 

" But, ma chere tante, " . 

'*Call me aunt, in good plain English, Caroline;, 
for your French aunts seem to me to be very like co- 
medy aunts, only brought oq the stage to be duped oi; 
Odiculed^ or both." 
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•* Well, mj dear aunt, in sober, sad English, why 
should you suppose that the feelings and notions on 
the Continent are at variance with those of England?" 

*' Because I have seen and heard of conduct in fo- 
reigners that I consider most objectionablef yet which, 
amongst them, excited no censure." 

" Ihat is to say, aunt,you heard no ill-natured ani- 
madversions on it. The tale was aot whispered in 
every society, with all the exaggerations that malice 
can lend, until nearly the whole story was changed^ 
as would have been the case in England." 

"Caroline, your depreciation of your own country 
is neither honourable to your judgment nor to your 
patriotism." • 

•* And have you seen or heard of no conduct in Enr 
glish people that you considered most reprehensible?" 

" Examples of such may exist, I grant; but they 
never fail to excite universal censure." 

"Granted, my clear aunt; for the English are a 
^ery censorious nation. They love scandal as people 
do snuff: it excites them:, but, when they have winked 
away, and whispered, and read away, in the scandal - 
vending papers, the reputations uf half, if not all theic 
friends, do they break off from them, and leave them 
alone, not in their glory, but in their notoriety? No 

such thing. They discover that poor Lady C had 

a very foolish husband, who never looked sufficiently 
strictly after her; and, therefore, she was more to be pi- 
tied than blamed for that disagreeable affair: this same 
said Lady C ■■ having a' generous, confiding husr 
band, who, believing in her protestations, of auction 
fpr him, never dreamed of her liking another, until 
her guilt was made universally known. He is gene- 
rally censured: *he ought to have suspected,'— ' he 
must have known,' — • he was greatly to blame,' say 
all the world. And for what? that he loved, and 

trusted his wife. Then Lady D , how deplorable 

ber fate! With such a jealous, suspicious husband, 
was it to be wondered at that the poor, dear soul fell 
lAtQ. thi^t sail scrape? Lord D— ^^ — ww wholly ia 
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fault. If men will be so jealous, suspicious, and se^- 
vere, they must put up with the consequences. Lord 

D is universally censured because he did look 

after his wife, yet could not save her; and this is the 

justice of society. Lady E , whose bad conduct 

admits of no doubt, is found to be a most injured 
woman, because her husband is suspected of having 

liked Lady F 5 as if an error in the husband's 

conduct could excuse that of the wife! The English 
can no more dispense with the scandalous papers on 
the Sabbath, than they can with going to church. 
One is, perhaps, considered a fit preparation for the 
other; for, as we are commanded to pray for all sin- 
ners, it is as well to know them, and their whereabout, 
en detail?'^ 

" Caroline, Caroline, this is a very improper mode 
of talking." 

" A very improper mode of acting, I think you 
ought to say, my dear aunt. Now, on i\\e Continent, 
there are no scandalous papers; no trials in the courts 
of law, to offer a bonus to the malice of discharged 
domestics, or to enable husbands to put into their 
purses tiie valuation affixed to the honour of their 
wives. Scandal is not there considered a necessary 
stimulant to (he daily food, and almost as indispensa- 
ble; the consequence of which is, that, if there exists 
as much immorality on the Continent, the proofs of it, 
with all the disgusting details, are not obtruded, to 
shock the old, and corrupt the young. And this/sure- 
ly, is an advantage gained." 

"I deny it, Caroline. As well might you assert, 
that, if a contagious disease is making its ravages un- 
seen and unsuspected, it is less dangerous to a com- 
munity, than when it is made known, and people are 
warned to avoid it." 

" Then you, aunt, approve the trials to which I re- 
fer?" . ' "^"^ 

" I must always, on general principles, approve a 
salutary severity, while 1 deplore its necessity. If an 
incurable gangrene attack a umb^ I should adyite its 
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amputation: on the same system I should t:ounsel a 
similar treatment of those members of the moral body, 
that I sanctioned in the physical one.'^ 

*• Then you approve the odious exposu^res of conju." 
gal infidelity?'^ 

•* l^Ue trials- that too frequently occur in England, 
and on which you, Caroline, hsL\e commented witji a 
^gree of freedom an.d flippancy habitual only to wo- 
men who have lived long out of this country, have 
one great moral effect which those who take a super- 
ficial view of the subject may overlook. I refec tq 
the publicity and revolting details that accompany 
them I which are so appalling, that it is easy to believe, 
that the terror they inspire may have served to deter 
many a woman from conduct that might lead to such 
^ result, A5 S(ense of shame is so inherent in the fe- 
male heart, in which Providence,^ for its ow.n wisepur-i 
poses, has implanted it, that it often operates in ena- 
bling women successfully, to combat and overcome a 
passion that might have iriumphed over virtue. You 
may remember it is recorded that when suicides be« 
^am'e so frequent among our sex, that numbers were 
^very day committed, the only effectual mode found 
for arresting them, was by the enactment of a law, 
decreeing, tnat the persons of all women guilty of 
this fearuil crime were to be publicly exposed. The 
sense of nu)desty and shaYne, stronger than the fear 
of death in woman's heart, stopped the mania- Are 
not the trials, you alluded to, Caroline, a more shock- 
ing exposure? and may we not believe them to be an 
equally salutary preventive of crime?" 

<.^But do you not think* aunt^ that ^ husband ought 
to show some lenity to his wife, though she may hav^ 
erred?" 

•* Wh}[, surely, you could not expect a inan of hO" 
nour to sit tamely duwn with a wife who had violated 
hers? By so domg, he would become the tacit sanc-^ 
tioner of her guilt, and permit her pernicious example 
to sully the morals of his children," 

«* Will the exposure of her crime, with q^ll {t^ 
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loathsome details, serve to preserve their morals, 
aunt?" 

"Guilt punished is always less dangerous, ^as an 
example, than guilt tolerated." 

"Casuists might pronounce otherwise, aunt." 

" I am no casuist, and wish you-^ere less of one. 
But I repeat, that you have imbibed most erroneous 
opinions— all that you have now been stating is so 
wholly in contradiction to English feelings and no- 
tions, that I must again asseH, that I- consider you 
a very ineligible com|)anion for so young and inexpe- 
rienced a person as Lady Annandale." 

I give you this 'stupid dialogue between my aunt 
and me, that you may enter into some of the peculiar 
characteristics of the English; one of which is, to be- 
lieve themselves the most moral people in the world, 
while society teems with scandalous anecdotes, which, 
if only a quarter of them are true, ^vould prove some 
portion of the upper classes to be the least moral in 
the world. Mr. So-apd-So is openly talked of as the 
lover of Lady So-and-So, ?»nd invited wherever she 
visits. Many mothers would not hesitate to let her 
chaperon their daughters, and, if spoken to on the sub- 
ject, would answer, — **Oli, yes, it is perfectly true; 
people do say very shocking things about poor Lady 
So-and-So; but every body receives her, and she gives 
such pleasant parties, and is such a nice person." 

My dear compatriots are content to display their 
pretensions to morality, by censuring all who depart 
from iis rules, rather than by an adherence to those 
rules themselves. And, having censured, they, like 
good mothers, receive back to their bosoms the children 
they have whipped, but not amended. Enough, how- 
ever, of the English, en masses for the present. 

Now, for my friend Lady Annandale, who is the 
strangest person imaginable. Only fancy, she has 
taken it into her eccentric little head to conceive cfuitc 
a passion for a pale sickly chjld of her husband's, 
eighteen months old; and as disagreeable as all chil- 
dren are at that age, Le mari, pauvre homme, seems 
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quite flattered, though not a little embete, bj this ca- 
price of his wife's; which, with the usual vanity pe- 
culiar to his sex, he attributes to her affection for him. 
She spends whole hours playing with and caressing 
this unhealthy little thing, and never seems so happy 
as when in its company. The evening I arrived, I 
found a chosen few of the elite of Annandale's friends 
were to dine here; but, judge of my agreeable sur- 

Krise, when I saw the comtesse, noire com/cs5c, of Ho- 
enlinden, enter. I had not written to apprize her of 
my intention of coming, so that she was as much sur- 
prised at the rencontre as I was. It was the first time 
of her seeing Lady Annandale; and she positively 
stood immoveable for a minute, so much was she struck 
by her extraordinary loveliness. If I 'can judge by 
the human countenance of what is passing within, I 
shottld say she was more astonished than delighted at 
the blaze of beauty that broke upon her; though she 
quickl}^ recovered herjorcsencef/,'e5/?n7, and, embracing 
Lady Annandale a la Frangaise, said she hoped that, 
as an old frieiul of Lord Annandale, and a still older 
friend of la cherie Caroline Mon Tresor^ as she always 
calls me, la belle Lady Annandale would not consider 
her a stranger. The glance — half menace, half re- 
proach — which sa scignfwric bestowed on Annandale, 
when she thought herself unobserved, unfolded their 
whole position, past and present, to me, as fully as if 
it had all been written in legible characters: and it 
was comical to see him, in oriler to conciliate la com- 
tesse^ looking as compunctious as possible for having 
wedded a lovely woman. 

It strikes me that Lady Annandale is more beauti- 
ful than ever, and I can already perceive that she 
creates a wonderful sensation here. 1 can also per- 
ceive that madame la comtesae has been the love of 
Annandale, who has persuaded her, I'll be sworn, that 
his marriage was one of convenance; and she, w ho. has 
vanity enough to believe all that administers to its 
gratification, has taken his statement aupied de la let" 
tre, I fancy her saying to her friends^ ** ce j>auvre 
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cJier Annnaniale: il m^adore toujoura^ mats il est 
ford dt se marier^ pauvre hommef Comme cela doit 
It chagriner! tile ft* tat pas du toutjolie. Jl m*a avoue, 
enfirin qu*dle eat bien laide, fnaia trea riche.^^ Don't 
you fancy her repeating this to aH her coterie — and 
then, the Williant beauty of Lady Annatidale breaking 
ion her without any preparation! I would not be fni- 
lord ai the next interview for something; as tiotfefrm 
graftnn is apt to be eniergetic in her demonstration^ 
of dissatisfaction, when deceived by tiny of her 
adorers. 

She has not gtown younger since we saw her lasti 
au contraire, she looks haggard, and fame; but, all 
that she loses in natural charms she endeavours to 
supply by artificial substitutes, and resembles a piece 
of mosaic well put together. I, rather spitefully, 
talked of some oi her admirers at Vienna; and in that 
tone of badinage in which ynu have sometimes flattered 
me I excel. She looked abashed; for she has, I con- 
clude, been persuading Annandale that he alone has 
ever stood high in her good graces. I can perceive 
that it is the tashion attached to her position, and not 
her charms, which has won his homage; but this is not 
a rare occurrence here, Englishmen being more vain 
of the preference of a dame a la mode, however plain, 
than of that ot the most perfect beiruty who is not eh 
vogue. What a contrast is there between the young 
and blooming Augusta, wiih her sylph-like figure, 
graceful movements, and sparkling countenance, and 
this mature Teutonic Calypso! 

La comteaae affects a grande tendtesat for me; scr 1 
conclude that she wishes to make use of me in some 
way or other: we shall see, by and by. The laiaaez-cd- 
ler of her manners seemed to astonij»h more than please 
Lady Annandale, who drew tip with an air of offended 
dignity, very like that usually resorted to, on simi- 
lar occasions, by her prudish friend. Lady Delaward. 
Notre frau graftnn was, however, quite insensible to 
this assumption of matronly decorum; — she regards 
kis little as ever the opinions which others may entef * 
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tain respecting her. I thinks that to this open and 
contemptuoas indifference as to whether she conci- 
liates their esteem, or respects their prejudices, she 
owes her popaiarity with my compatriots; who are, in 
general, prone to yield their suffrages to those candi- 
dates who appear the least eager to obtain them. Of 
that unreformed borough, "good society," the most 
effective members are often those who are most inde- 
pendent of the electors. La comtesse Ts, consequently, 
at the head of the most fashionable, if not reputable, 
circle. Pleasure is the order of the day, winch they 
enter into, here, with a business-like sort of perse- 
verance in the pursuit, that proves they have indefati- 
gable energies, if not wisdom. Amusement (as our 
social efforts to repel the enemy ennui are convention^ 
ally denominated,) which on the Continent is partaken 
of gaily and airily, is here a very serious affair; and 
laboriously occupies the attention of those who, in place 
of abandoning themselves to it with the cheerfulness 
of fjireigners, pursue it, much as sportsmen do a fox, 
with no little risk, and still less'enjoynient. 

But, on all these subjects, 1 shall soon be able to 
make you aufaii, as I intend to study them, con amore^ 
and give you the benefit of my observation. Adieu, 
there amie; diies milk choses pour moi au marquis. 

Voire Caroline. 
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THE MARQUESS OF NOTTIKGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, ESQ. 

• 

1 LEFT the Del awards with regret, and arrived here, 
three days ago. I found all London, by which I mean 
the clubs and society, raving of the beauty of Lady 
Annandale, qui fait fur etir. I attended the drawing- 
room yesterday, and saw her presented. Every eye was 
upon her, and every tongue loud in her praise; that is, 
every male tongue; for the ladies wondered what in- 
duced people tp make such a fuss about her — they saw 
nothing so very wonderful in her. Miss Montressor 
was also presented; and, had she not been near Lady 
Annandale, would have been admired, for she looked 
extremely well. To the generality of persons she 
must appear a very handsome woman. Her figure is 
graceful and symmetrical, and her features peculiarly 
regular and di»tingue: but the expression of her coun- 
tenance is to me extremely disagreeable; for it has 
that hardness which belongs exclusively to persons 
whose thoughts have never risen above the passions 
and feelings of the worldly minded and calculating; 
a character quite the reverse of what L like to see in a 
female face. Miss Montressoi* seems perfectly aware 
of the value of all the advantages she possesses in her 
present position, and determined to avail herself to the 
utmost of them. She affects to treatJ^ady Annan- 
dale as a spoiled child over whom she has unbounded 
influence, and Annandale, as a chosen friend. From 
tlie good understanding that seems to subsist between 
Lady Annandale and her, I conclude she has con- 
trived to exculpate herself from the charge made 
against her honour. To effect this was easy, with so 
unexperienced a person as Lady Annandale, who 
lyould be likely to redouble her kindness towards her. 
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if led to beHeve her unjustly accused. Her intimacj 
with the Coratesse Hohenlinden offers an excuse for 
drawing that lady perpetually to Lady Annandale's^- 
whom she votes her amie de eceur^ a title to which' 
Annandale is much better entitled. 

Last night there was a brilliant reception at Delafield 
Housej and again, Lady Annandale shone the bright- 
est star of the evening. I had no idea of the beauty of 
this lovely creature until I saw her on this occasion; 
for, in the country, during the three dftys I passed be- 
neath the same roof with her, she was so triste and ab- 
stracted, her eyes so dimmed by tears, and her* cheeks 
so pale, that though I was conscious that she was 
beautiful in spite of all these counteracting circum- 
stances, still 1 was not prepared for the blaze of love- 
liness which she presented on the evening to which I 
am now referring. 

She displays a degree of kindness, indeed I might 
say cordiality, towards me, that is very agreeable, 
and would be extremely flattering if I could attribute 
even a portion of it to any implied sense of my own 
merit; but I know I owe it to the favourable opinion 
the Delawards are so kind as to entertain of me, and 
the good-natured commendations of Lord and Lady 
Yernon, who overrate the attention I paid them in the 
country. Annandale has solicited me to conduct his 
wife through the routes <and soirees^ when we meet, 
while he divides his attentions between the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden, and Miss Montressor. He is elated at 
the sensation Lady Annandale has created; and more 
than ever a slave to that artificial world, to which the 
possession of a treasure such as that he owns ought to 
render him utterly indiftei*ent. 

I was interrupted yesterday before I had time to 
finish this dull epistle; and now resnme my pen to 
add a few lines. I dined yesterday at Annandale's, 
with only a few persons of haul ion; consisting of la- 
dies whose reputation are more fashionable than re- 
spectable, and of men whose morality is of that stamp 
which renders them the last persons a sensible person 
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would seletct as his guests at a table where so youngs 
and lovely a woman presided. The Comtesse llohen- 
linden came in the evening, followed by some of her 
adorers, whose attentions to her were marked rather 
bj warmth than respect. Her demoralizing example 
seems to have withdrawn all reserve from the ladies 
who form her coterie, for each was occupied exclusively 
by the favourite beau of the season. In short, ** lovers 
were all they ought to be, and husbands not the least 
alarmed. *' Lady Annandale was the only woman in 
the room ignorant of the exact relative positions of all 
the parties; but Miss Montressor penetrated the whole 
at a glance, as I could perceive by the significant 
looks she exchanged with the comtesse. 

Already has Lady Annandale become the object of 
marked attention oi more than one of the young rottes 
of fashion who hover round her, mingling compliments, 
on her beauty with piquant anecdotes of roost of the 
ladies present. 

" Observe," said Lord Henry Mercer, ** how angry 
Lady Harlestone looks: she is iealous of the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden, with whom she has discovered Charlea 
Fitzhardinge has been flirting during her absence at 
Paris." 

'* And what right has she to be jealous of that?" 
asked Lady Annandale, looking as guileless and as. 
innocent as—- she is. 

This question produced a smile from Lord Henry, 
who answered it by saying, ** Your ladyship is the only> 
person in London, or, at least, in our circle, that could 
require to be informed why; for every one knows that 
Charles Fitzhardinge has been the adorer of Lady, 
Harlestone ever since she gave George Seymour his 

"Ohl I thought Lady Harlestone was a married 
woman," replied Lady Annandale, with nawete^ 

This produced more than a smile, for the two cox- 
combs who heard it laughed downright 

**And what does your ladyship suppose she .iio«» 
is?" a9ked Lord Henry. 
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" A widow, of course," was the answer. 

This gave rise to another laugh, and Lady Annan- 
dale appeared embarrassed. 1 changed the subject, 
and engaged her ifi a conversation relative to the De- 
la wards, and her father and mother — two themes that 
never fail to interest her sufficient! j to withdraw her 
attention from all others; and the two beaux walked 
away, voting, I dare be sworn. Lady Annandale a fool, 
or, at least, not far removed from that condition. I 
saw them go to the Comtcsse Hohenlinden; and, from 
her laughter, and the looks cast at Lady Annandale, 
they wercj I am sure, relating to her the simplicity, 
or, as they would most pmbably terra it, the betiaCy 
de la beaute. 

The comtesse, with that vanity and spirit of coquet- 
ry which characterize her, appears now determined 
to exhibit Annandale as bein^ more than ever the 
slave of her charms. She thinks that this is the only 
way of proving their power to the world; and she 
goes about hanging on his arm, and positively affect- 
ing to display the tendresse she affiches him to enter- 
tain for her. His vanity is quite equal to hers; and, 
to have the credit of making her dismiss one or two 
of the pretenders to her favour, he is capable of com- 
promising himself, and behaving ill to Lady Annan- 
dale. Already he presumes to treat her with a noncha- 
lance w\\\ch, if it does not amount to ill-lireedrhg; is; 
at least, far removed from that respectful attention 
which every man owes to his wife; and, short as has 
been their s(jour in town, people already begin to 
comment on his being what they call " so fashionable '^ 
a husband. 

An observation of Lady Annandale had so much 
innocence in it, that I was glad no one heard it but 
myself, conscious as I am o? the evil interpretations 
to which it would subject her. 

" I scarcely know the persons around me," said she^ 
** How happy they all seem, and how deeply occu-' 
pied with each other! It is pleasant to see married 
people so much attached; though, I confeis, I prefer 
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Mritnessing that delicate and respectful attention which 
distinguishes Lord Delaward's manner towards his 
i^ife, to the famiiiaritj, affectionate as it appears, of , 
the gentlemen around us, to theirs.' And yet it sur- 
prises me, too; for Lord Annandale told me, that in 
society it was not customary for men to sit by their 
wives, or to walk about with them, but the persons 
around us never quit each other.'^ 

If this innocent speech were promulgated. Lady 
Annandale would be ridiculed by every man and wo- 
man of fashion, and set down as a perfect imbecile: 
you would judge differently, as does your friend, 

^ Nottingham. 
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FROM LA MAHqUISE DE YILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

You ask me for news, chere Caroline, but you 
forget that news, like money, is not always forth- 
coming when demanded. Have you never obser- 
ved how blank people look when either is required 
of them? Such is now my case, as yonder mirror, on 
which my'eyes have just glanced, j9orA«5arJ, assured 
me. Voyons/ what shall I tell you? Conspiracies 
are so common, that they cease to interest any but the 
plotters, the plotted against, and the police; changes 
of ministry few care about, except les agents de change; 
et quant aux modes, Herbault tells me, they arrive 
in London three days after they see the light here. 

JSn verite,! know nothing worthy of repetition, un- 
less it be an occurrence which has recently excited 
the attention of all the salons in Paris. People talk 
of nothing else, and half-a-dozen versions, at least, are 
given of it. It is rather a long affair; but, as it has its 
points of interest, I think I will undertake its narra- 
tion, and endeavour to serve it up to you in the re- 
gular " Conies Morattx^^ style. 

You did not, I believe^ know Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de St. Armand. Yet* you must have seen them, 
too, as they visited at some of the houses of our ac- 
quaintance, and the heroine of the hisloire was too 
handsome not to be xemarkedii But^ to my story.^ 
Once upon a time, then, the said Monsieur et Ma- 
dame de St. Armand were co&stdered a juvenile Bau- 
cis and Philemon, and were cited by all who knew 
them as one of the hapfNest cou^ples m Paris. Their 
affection, and the good understanding subsisting be- 
tween them, were invariably quoted as examples in 
every menage^ (what a fitjrparfarenthesBi it is, that 
people are more prone to quote good examples, than 
to follow them !. n'M/rce pas?.)l and though Jules de 
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St. Annand's uxoriousness, and deference to his wife^s 
opinions, were sometimes ridiculed bj the Benedicts 
01 his circle, or the gargona who boasted their free- 
dom from female influence, still it seemed generally 
allowed that he was as happy as even the most attached 
of his friends could desire him to be. 

Jules and Alicia de St. Armand had been married 
two years at the period to which I am now referring. 
Their union had arisen solely in aflection, and the time 
which had elapsed since its occurrence had only served 
to i ncrease thei r m utual attachment. To great personal 
beauty, both joined considerable talen^; consequently, 
they were eminently calculated to shine in the reuniom 
of the circle to. which they belonged; but they found 
themselves so happy in the home which their love em- 
bellished, that they scarcely ever voluntarily entered 
, into society. 

Every husband who thought his wife too fond of 
balls and ^otr^€9, dwelt, with warm commendations, 
upon the domestic taste and habits of Madame de St. 
Armand; and every wife who felt dissatisfied with the 
dissipation of her caro sposo^ quoted M. de St. Ar- 
mand as a model for husbands. The natural conse- 
quences ensued. The wives with propensities to 
gaiety began to look with aversion on Alicia; and 
those husbands who liked all other places better than 
home quickly conceived an unfriendly sentiment to- 
wards Jules. This antipathy, however, might have 
been as transitory as it was sudden, had it not been 
^increased and established by the imprudent and en- 
'^thusiastic praises of the friends and relatives of the 
exemplary couple. 

And now, more than one married belle, who was to 
be seen continually at all public places, and rarely 
chez elle, was heard to observe, that it was quite r^« 
diculous in Madame de St. Armand to set herself up 
to be wiser and happier than her neighbours; and that 
such an attempt could only foe made in the peevish 
vanity of seeking to oppose and displease all her friends 
and acquaintance. Several of the men, too, who found 
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more attractions in other women than in their own 
wives, spoke with affected contempt of St. Armand's 
hypocritical assumption of the rSle of a pattern hus- 
band, and of his ostentatious abandonment of society 
to act l& bon mari at home. To pretend to be belter 
than one's acquaintance, is always considered as a 
piece of impertinence that demands correction; but 
to pretend to be happier^ is an offence never pardoned. 
Mart et femme were viewed as thus offending, and 
those who so considered them determined on avenging 
themselves. 

Little did the St. Armands imagine that, while 
they were enjoying the pure happiness which conge- 
nial minds experience in a domestic life, their tran- 
quil felicity and retired habits were exciting the ha- 
tred of those whom they had never injured. Had this 
fact be^n communicated to them, they would have dis- 
believed it; for both were unacquainted with the ill- 
nature of worldly minds, and the wanton and atrocious 
calumnies which the spirit of rancour engenders. 

The rarity of Madame de St. Armand's appearance 
in society rendered her beauty still more impressive 
whenever she was seen; and even women who were, 
perhaps, really lovelier, ceased to attract their wonted 
degree of admiration when she was present; solely be- 
cause the beholders were habituated to their charms, 
while hers were invested with all the additional grace 
of novelty. This success only increased the acerbity 
of thbse who were already but too well inclined to be 
hostile to her, and they anxiously awaited^ aa* oppor* 
tunity of injuring, and humiliating her. v 
. At this period a ball was given by an aunt of M. de 
St. Armand,'at which she insisted that my conjueal 
and exemplary pair should attenck Aware -of this 
circumstance, some of ^the most raii»chievoas of their 
acquaintance hoped to profit by it, and to arrange a 
plot wbich would occasion them dissession. and mor** 
tificatien. 

A M. de Melfort had been air unsuccessful suitor 
for the. hand of Alicia St Aonafidj the year previous* 
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\y to her union with Jules; and had felt so much grieved 
bj her rejection of him, that he fled to Italy, whence 
he only returned a few days prior to the celebration 
of the memorable ball to whicn I have been alluding. 
His return had revived the recollection of his former 
attachment, and people wondered whether he could 
behold his former flame, now a wedded dame, without 
emotion; while others were equally anxious to learn 
how St. Armand would treat his wife's former ad- 
mirer. 

A few of the most malicious of the ladies who bore 
my unlucky heroine so much ill-will, were a'ssembled 
in the boudoir of one of the clique, two days before the 
intended fete', when, the subject of M. de Melfort's 
return having been introducetl, Madame de Chatannes 
proposed to mystify^ fs she designated her insidious 
project, *'theaftectea prude;" and another, equally 
spiteful, suggested the practice of a similar mystifica- 
tion with regard to M. de St. Armand. 

Various were the plans furnished by each of the 
ladies, who displayed a most laudable invention and 
rivalry on the occasion. At length, it was agfeed that 
Madame Fontanges, who was chosen on account of her 
not being an acquaintance of the St. Armands, should 
be the person to put the following plot into execu- 
tion. 

This lady was to narrowly watch my hero and 
heroine; and, in case of their being separated during 
the ball, she was to approach close to Alicia, and, after 
asking an accomplice to point out to her Madame de 
St. Armand, to state that she experienced for her the 
utmost interest and pity, in consequence of her disco- 
very of the craft and falsity of M. de St. Armand; who* 
while basely pretending to only adore his unfortunate 
wife, was the devoted lover of an artful and most wick- 
ed person. This verbal poison was to be delivered 
loud enough for Alicia to near it; and, if it should pro- 
duce the anticipated effect upon her countenance, the 
skilful calumniator was then to pass near the husband, 
and observe bow very embarassed and agitated Ma« 
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dame de St. Armand appeared, in consequence of the 
presence of M.de Melfort, for whom she evidently re- 
tained all her old iendresse. 

Can you not fancy the delight with which this mali* 
cious clique would concoct this amiable plan? I think 
I can see them revelling in all the ecstasy which the ex- 
pectation of its success would occasion them 5 and expe- 
riencing an almost insupportable impatience to inflict a 
deadly wound upon .the peace of two persons who had 
never injured them, even in thought. 

Eight and forty hours elapsed, and the evening of 
the ball arrived. Alicia and Jules §at at their dessert; 
and, as the wind whistled, and the sleet beat against 
the windows, both wished that they were not com- 
pelled to abandon their cheerful and happy fireside- 
to mingle in scenes wliich nojonger possessed any 
attractions for them. 

*• [ never felt so reluctant to leave home, dearest 
Jules," said Alicia, "as I do this evening." 

"And I, also," he replied, " would infinitely prefer 
the society of our own household gods, and your com- 
fortable bergeres, to my aunt's splended salons, and 
all her gay company. But, helasf we must go; and 
you, dearest, must do honour to the ball by wearing 
your diamonds, the ornaments to which I am least 
partial, because they are moi% calculated to excite the 
admiration of others, than that of a husband. Con- 
sequently, I am more than half jealous of them — as I 
am, indeed, of all your grandes toilettes; for, in my 
opinion, they attract a too general attention. I like 
you best, Alicia, in your simple home-dress with the 
pink ribands (which I^know are worn to please me,) 
and when no other eye than mine can rest on your 
loveliness." 

** And I, as jou are well aware," Alicia, replied, 
** dress only to please you, and am regardless of all 
other approbation."' 

**Yet, I confess," resumed Jules, "that, when I 
see you the object of general admiration, I have not 
philosophy enough to resist feeling proud; though I 
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shoald be less satisfied if jou appeared elated by your 
triumph, for I should be disposed to jealousy if, you 
were the least coquettishly inclined." 

"'Sol Qotbipg could tnaKe me believe that you cot^/ii 
be : leal ous,> dearest," ..said Alicia: '^but I am not so 
confident of myself; for I am sure that, if I saw you 
paying the same attention to anj woman that some 
of the married men of our acquaintance do, I should 
be very miserable." 

As she thus spoke, an expression of seriousness, 
almost amounting to pain, stole over her beautiful 
face. 

** You will, then, never be miserable, dearest Ali- 
cia," replied JuIeSt kissing her cheek; *• for I am as 
particular in my notions of what a husband's conduct 
ought to be, as 1 am s.(jrupulous about a wife's. But,'* 
he added, as he looked at the pendide, ''it is time to 
begin to dre&s. Would that the ball had ended, and 
that we were returned, to find, as we always do, that 
4;hcre is nothing like home." 

You see my dear Caroline, that I am attempting to 
fulfil the promise which I made in the commencement 
of my story; and am serving up to you tny facts in a 
most Jiction like shape. But I am not sure that I have 
7iot some talent for scribbling; and I am now, there- 
fore, resolved to determihe my surmise. 

Never did Madame de St. Armand look more beau- 
tiful than on tliis evening; and, as I was present, I 
can give no dubious opinion on the subject. While 
she passed through the crowded suite of rooms, mur- 
murs of approbation followed her. Her husband en- 
joyed the admiration she excited; and, as his aunt 
whispered into his ear that Alicia was the most bril- 
liant ornament of her salons, he smiled a grateful as- 
sent. ^ 

The enemies of Madame de St. Armand were, of 
course, rendered doubly malicious by her pre-emi- 
nence; and even the unaffected modesty with which 
she seemed rather to shun than to court ailmiration, 
added to th^ir hostility. 
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Alicia was in conversation with a hdy whom her 
aunt had presented to her, when she heard her ow|i 
name mentioned, and Madame de Fontanges repeat 
the preconcerted falsehood ^ every syllable of which 
fell on her ears as the death -knell of her happiness. 
She turned pale as marble, and was seized with a vi» 
olent fit of trembling; but the necessity of concealing 
her emotion from her companion, was still predomi- 
nant in her 'mind. The effort, however, to repress it, 
exceeded her strength; and she was almost sinking 
on the floor, when St. Armand approached her, and, 
placing her on a seat, sternly interrogated her as to 
the cause of her indisposition. 

Never before had a word or a look verging upon se- 
verity been addressed to her by her husband; and thie 
.alteration in his manner struck the silly girl as a sort 
of confirmation of the statement she had heard. Her 
sufferings and a^tatioh, consequently, increased to 
'such a degree, that he was obiia;ed to lead her from 
the ball-room, to the delight and triumph of her ene- 
mies, who^ had been gratined spectators of the whole 
scene. 

When Madame de Fontanges had poured- her ve- 
noroed words into the ear of Madame de St. Armand; 
she had sought her husband; and, turning her back 
towards him, repeated, as rf ignorant of his vicinity, 
the concocted story relative to M. de Melfort's pre- 
sence produx^ing such intense agitation in Madame de 
"St. Armand. The credulous and suspicious Jules, 
wounded to the heart b^ this imputation, though still 
half discrediting it, hastily sought his wife; and found 
a seeming confirmation of the calumny in her pallid 
face and disturbed demeanour. 

Her illness, which, on any other occasion, would 
have excited in him the liveliest interest and pity, t^nd 
elicited the most tender demonstrations of tendernese^, 
now only produced an ungovernable rage; every sym^ 
tpm of which only served to corroborate, in the poi- 
soned mind of the foolish little dupe, the truth ofthe 
utatement she had heard. After a long and violent 
Vol*, r. 11 
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parotysm of tears, which he witnessed with indignX' 
tioD, he demanded of her whom she had seen, and 
whore presence had had the power to create in her so 
violent an emotion. She replied that she had seen 
so one whose presence was capable of producing 
^nch an effect This answer made hnn still more in- 
furiated. 

"Do you mean to affirm," he exclaimed, with 
much violence, '*that jou have not beheld M. de 
Melfort?'' 

*' Certainly not," she rejoined, much astonished by 
the question. 

Unhappily, however, Jules had observed the object 
of his wrathful interro^tion leaving the part of the sa- 
lon in which he had found his wife; and so near to her, 
that it seemed impossible that she could not have seen 
him. Consequently, believine that she was now de- 
liberately uttering a falsehood, the wrath of the jea- 
lous creature became unbounded. Partially, howe- 
ver, repressing its indulgence, he withdrew from the 
ball-room: and conducted her back to the home, the 
late happy home, that, only two hours before, they had 
left with unruffled minds and loving hearts. 

They scarcely spoke during their drive, for both 
were a prey to the most painful emotions. Alicia wept 
with bitterness, as the past returned to her memory iii 
mournful contrast with the altered present; and her 
tears and sobs only served to increase ther anger ef 
her excited husband. This violence prevented her 
from repeating to him the conversation she had over- 
heard; for his changed manner and unprecedented se- 
verity seemed to confirm the fearful calumny; and she 
shrank from the idea of exposing her wounded feel- 
ings to one who appeared only to regard her agony 
with vindictive malice. 

Both retired to sleepless pillows, tortured by the 
fiend, jealousy, which now awoke in their hearts for 
the first time, inflicting pangs known only to those 
vtho have fondly loved and trvsted— and been be- 
trayed. 
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But, I reall J believe, I am attempting the sentimen- 
tal ! And my fingers ache, and my eyes are blinded* 
and my head is dizzy, and I have already disfigured 
enough paper to fill the ambassador's bag, even if it^ 
were a sack: I must, therefore, reserve for another 
letter the continuation of my tale. Adieu then, chere 
Caroline, and believe me, 

Voire amie devouee, 

DeLPHINE, MiiaCtUISE DE ViLLERQI* 



FROM THE MARqUlSE DE VILLEROI TO MISS 

MONTRESSOR. 

Ma CHERE Caroline, — As I have not much time 
or space to spare, I will resume ray conU moral with- 
out any prelude; venturing to believe that you are un- 
der the influence of my literary spell, and are dying 
to learn the denoHment of the narrative which, I flat- 
. ter myself, I have hitlierto- conducted and developed 
with so much ability. 

On the following morning, Alicia left her couch. 
pale and suflferins; her eyes swollen with tears and 
want of sleep, and her languid limbs scarcely able to 
support her exhausted frame. She hoped to find hec 
husband more kindly disposed towards her than the 
nfght before; and determined to communicate to him 
the cause of the emotion which seemed to have excited 
his anger. 

She repaired to him^ in the library; but his looks re- 
vealed even an increase of sullenness, and the words 
of conciliation with which she had proposed to greet 
shim, instantly died on her lips. 

At this momenta a servant entered with letters for 
them both; when, for the first time since their marriage, 
each was anxious to watch the effect which the peru- 
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sal woald prodace upon the other. Alicia, having 
looked at the superscription of hers, and recc^ised the 
hand of one of her female acquaintance, laid it upon the 
table unopened; and fixed her scrutinizing gaze on the 
countenance of her husband, who seemed, however, 
totally regardless of her observation, so intense was 
the evidently painful interest which his letter had in- 
stantly excited in him. He changed colour, his eyes 
flashed with rage, and his livid lips trembled convul- 
sively, as he refolded the mysterious source of this 
strange and sudden paroxysm, and carefully deposited 
it in his pocket.* Then, turning to his perplexed ancl 
agitated wife, he exclaimed, in a most angry and im- 
perious tone, — 

" Why have you not read your letter? Is it that 
you wish to reserve its contents for the privacy of your 
own chamber?" 

**You, it appears,'' replied Alicia, maddened by 
jealousy, " could not rjsstrain your impatience until 
an equally fitting opportunity; and the words of your 
correspondent, whoever she may be, seeni to have af- 
fected you to a degree which I should once have 
deemed impossible." 

Jules looked at her with indignation flashing frerm 
every feature; and, snatching up her letter, sneering- 
ly demanded whether she had any objection to his pe- 
rusal of. it. Alicia promptly replied in the negative, 
domewhat appeased by a request which she tnought 
would justify her in addressing a similar one to him. 

He tore open the seal: butliad not read ten lines, 
before he franticly threw the treacherous paper upon 
the table, and rushed wildly from her presence; leaving 
her both astonished and terrified by his singular con-, 
duct. In the hope of resolving her doubts, tremblingly, 
and anxiously she seized the pernicious sheet which 
had produced such fatal effects, and hurriedly read 
the following mystification: 

" Ma chere amie, 
*[ We were all au diaeapoir at your sudden indis; 
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position last night;, but jour old adorer, M. de Mel- 
tort was still more affected than any of us; another 
instance of fidelity, which again proves the truth of 
the old song, 

* Qu'on revient toujours 
' A ses premiers amours.' 



<r^' 



The poor man looked so disconsolate when you 
withdrew, that we were compelled in* charity to do 
all we could to cheer him. I hope that you are better 
to-day; and- that you will always believe in the at- 
tachment of 

** Your devoted friend, 

"Maria L'Estrange.'' 

Thi& note conveyed to Madame de St. Armand the 
first intimation of M. de MelfortVreturn to France; a 
circumstance, however, which was so perfectly indif- 
ferent to her, that she looked upon this announcement 
of it merely as a mauvaise plaimnterie of Madame de 
L'Estrange, a species of amusement in which that 
lady delighted. It was, however, evident, that this 
foolish jest, as she supposed it to be, had offended Jules; 
anil, gratified at the idea that he still loved her suf- 
ficiently to be jealous, she left the room to seek him, 
and avow all that had shocked and grieved her during 
the last few hours. 

He was nowhere to be found; but, on the table in 
her boudoir, she observed a twisted billet containing 
a few hurried lines, stating that he should not dine at 
home, ai)d would not return till very late. Poor Alicia 
burst into tears while she perused this frigid announce- 
ment of an absence whicn would endure for several 
hours. And where was he gone? Jealousy answered 
the question, and darted its fiery fangs to her heart, 
as die thought struck her, that, even in that verv mo- 
ment, perhaps he was with her rival, and lavishing 
upon her those endearing affections which had been 
hitherto all her own, and were the sole base of her 
happiness. 

11* 
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She had half resolveci to set forth in pursuit of Moh, 
ithen the recollection of her ignorance of both the per- 
son and abode of her rival arrested her. - Her rival J: 
^hat bitterness was in the thought of this hateful per- 
son! and the gentle, the hitherto reasonable Alicia, 
who, a few hours before, had never experienced an> 
ai^gry passion^ now felt her very teqaples bursting,, 
and' her respiration impeded almost to suffocation, by 
jealous rage and disappointed affection. 

At this moment, her femme de charge entered, as- 
was her usual custom, tu present the menu for dinner, 
and receive her mistress' orders; when the agitated* 
Madame St. Armand was obliged to c^uell her emotions, 
and assume an air of unconcern. 

*^.Lhave prepared the soup, and the poularde au 
jus, for monsieur, as madame commanded yesterday," 
said the housekeeper; "and I think it will please 
him.'' 

These few words brought a train of reflections, now 
fraught with bitterness, to the mind of Alicia. It was 
only the previous morning, that, anxious to please her 
husband, she had ordered his favoured plat for the 
dinner of the following day. How happy did she feel, 
in expressing this desire! and now, though but so few 
hours had elapsed, what a dreadful change had oc* 
cjurred in her position and sentiments, and what in-, 
tensity of wretchedness had she not endured in that 
brief interval! 

She could scarcely assume sufficient composure to 
tell the femme de marge that M. St. Armand would 
not dine at home; and that, as she herself was rather 
nft^ell, she should only reqijire a little bouillon. The. 
expression of surprise in the woman's face awakened 
her mistress to a sense of her indiscretion in avowing 
her indisposition at the same ipoment that she an- 
nounced ner husband's absence; and she felt em- 
barrassed as she remarked the curiosity which she ap- 
peared to have excited. 

Who has not experienced the misery of being com- 
pelled to 'assume an air of uQconc^rn. la the presence 
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of importunate visiters or servants, when some painful 
contretems, which we are necessitatecf to conceal, has 
occurred? In spite of, to adopt the expression of one 
of your poets, ^* our matchless intrepidity of face,'* 
even you and I, ina chert Caroline, have, ere now, 
endured this vexatious species of trial with something 
very like discmnposure, if not confusion. 

Fancy then now such a sentimental creaturfe as my 
heroine must have suffered under those circumstances; 
she who had never hitherto been compelled to conceal 
her slightest emotion. Yet now, while undergoing the 
fiercest pangs of jealousy, which, shook.her frame and 
agonized her heart, she had the additional mortifican 
tion of feeling that she and her husband would become 
the subject of the impertinent curiositjr and remarks of 
their own menials; a bitter and humiliating thought,, 
before which her pride and delicacy shrank in sensi- 
tive alarm. 

Do not accuse me of sentimentality, if I observe that- 
it is almost incredible how painfully minor ills cati 
make themselves felt, even in tlve very morhent when> 
we are enduring great and overwhelming afflictions. 
The power of weeping in entire secrecy, all access de* 
barred to prying curiosity, or coarse sympathy which . 
but aggravates the sorrow it would sooth, is In itself a 
source of alleviation; but the necessity of wearing the - 
semblance of tranquillity when the heart is breaking, 
to elude the vigilant eye of plebeian inquisitiveness, is 
alone a heavy suffering. 

Hemember this remark is made in my metier of 
author; and you must not consider it as at all a repre- 
sentation of my own sentiments. 

Every thing in the room when Aliicia was seated 
reminded her of Jules. AH that it contained were hi&. 
ffifts, and endeared to her by a thousand fond recol- 
lections.- The book he had been reading to her the 
day before, while she sat at her embroidery, was still 
on the table, with a mark upon it, to indicate the place, 
where he had terminated; and the bouquet he had 
brought to her, was still fresh ia.:the vase where he.- 
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had placed it. As her eye rested on each object indi- 
cative of his tenderness, she asked herself, whether it 
was possiufe that he. could always have been deceiving 
her^and that, while he seemed to be only occupied in 
lavishing tokens of affection on her, he was in reality 
wholly devoted to another? Her heart answered, No! 
Her feelings became softened lyr the ^recollection of 
all his delicate and incessant attentions/ and she wept 
with much less bitterness than before^ as hope whis- 
pered, that he who had hitherto so loved her, could 
noty in a few brief hours, be permanently and irreme- 
diably changed. 

A letter was brought to her; and, for an instant, her 
bosom throbbed with joy, as she thought it might come 
fiom Jules,^vvho, repenting of bis seventy, bad written 
to acquaint her witb his altered feeiin^s. But, afas! 
the characters were not his.; and, with indifference, 
she then unfolded the sheet. 

Soon, however, its contents engrossed her liveliest 
attention.. U was anonymous; and it sta(ed that 
pity for. h^r, and a. desire of investing her witfi the 
power of reclaiming her unfaithful husband, induced 
the writer to address her. The attacbment of M. St. 
Armand for another had, the writer asserted, long 
beeVi notorious to his friends, who were of opinion that 
his wife's ignorance on the subject stimulated him to 
continue his vicious course. But, were he once de- 
tected in his duplicity, repentance andrsliame might 
induce him to lead an altered life, and return to his 
domestic duties.. 

The anonymous writer added, that Mons. Armand 
was to meet the object of his affection tliat night, 
at the bicU masque at the Opera; and that the lady was 
to be dressed in a pink domino, and was to stantl close 
to the orchestra^ on the left side. At eleven o'clock, 
she was to hold up a bouquet, which was to be the 
signal, concerted between her and her lover, of her 
emancipation from all espionage, and that he was then 
itnmediat^ly to join her. 

The letter then stated, that if Madame St. Armand, 
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disguised in a similar way, stationed herself near the 
appointed spot, and made the concerted signal, her 
husband would approach, mistaking her for the object 
of his passion; wnen she might suffer him to conduct 
her to a box, and there, disclosing herself, overwhelm 
him with shame and contrition. 

Various and violent were the conflicting feelings 
that shook the frame of the jealous and credulous 
Alicia while reading this artful concoction of the ma- 
licious junta. Could she venture to repair to such a 
scene oi levity, and place her husband in the humilia-r. 
ting position the writer recommended? No! she would 
herself rather endure any agony, than adopt so daring 
and unfeminine a course. 

But then came the reflection' that, if she disobeyed- 
the information she had received, her rival — her hate- 
ful, hated rival — would meet her husband, would hang 
on his arm, and tranquilly and happily listen to those 
expressions, of fascinating endearment to which she 
alone was entitled! This thought was omnipotent; 
and, maddened by jealous rage, she resolved to adopt 
the advice of her unknown correspondent. 

Her determination became confirmed, as she recol- 
lected how many times she had heard her husband 
censure this licentious species of amusement, and speak 
in terms of Indignant condemnation of those females 
who resorted to it. 

*' Yes," thought Alicia, with bitterness, " he may 
well reprobate ttie attendance of wives at such scenes. 
Thdr presence might be very enibarrassing to hus- 
bands such as he, who, breaking through every tie of 
love and duty, convert the immorality they so basely 
affect to loathe, into the means of sustaining their in- 
tercourse with the infamous objects of their guilty ca- 
prices. But /, too, will be there; and, at least, pre- 
vent him from meeting the vile wpnii^n who has cor- 
rupted him. Oh! that I should live to suffer this 
indignity!" 

Her head throbbed,, and her brain seemed on fire. 
She was incapable of reflection; for the mingled pas- 
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gions of love and jealoasj assumed the entire domi- 
nion of her troubled mind, and silenced every inci- 
pient whkpeF of reason. 

Do not fancy this description too highly coloured, 
Caroline; for •* I, too, was an Arcadian,*' — I once felt 
this, or something very like it. But it was two months, 
not two years, alter my marriage. ^ 

She ordered her carrias;e, and drove to a shop that 
furnished masks and dominoes; and, having procured 
one of the latter which was exactly similar to that de- 
scribed in the anonymous letter, she returned to her 
residence, trembling with impatience and anxiety to 
encounter her husband. 

The letter which had produced so much impression 
on Jules in the morning, was also anonymous; and, 
under the plea of pity for his position, as an injured 
and deceived husband,. informed him that Madame St. 
Armand bad, the night beft>re, promised her old lover, 
M. de Mel fort, that she would meet him at the bal 
Viasque at the Opera, provided she could elude the vt- 
^lance of her jealous husband. The writer, there- 
lore, cautioned M. St. Armand, that, if he wished to 
preserve his honour, he must not leave his wife's pre- 
sence the whole of that day and night; but, if he pre- 
ferred to detect her in her guilt, he had only to plead 
an engagement abroad,, and proceed to the Opera 
House, where he would have ocular demonstration of 
her perfidy. The dress Madame St. Armand was to 
wear was accurately described; but twelve Q*c\ock. was 
the hour named for her meeting with her lover. 

^ The first impulse of the angry husband was to charge 
his wife with her intended assignation; but then came 
the recollection, that she mieht as unblushingly deny 
this imputation, as she had, tiie night be/ore, denied 
that of having seen M. de Melfort, though he himself 
had beheld him withdrawing from her presence. No! 
he could no longer place reliance on her veracity; and. 
therefore it were fruitless to accuse her, and urge her 
to endeavour to establish her innocence, when her as- 
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'Mverations could be productive of no dimination of 
hia euspiciflns. 

He next resolved to watch her narrowly, dor^g the 
whole day and evening, and thus prevent her Irom 
leaving ihe house. But sunn it occurred to him — and 
jealous wi'aih instigated the thought — that tlie better, 
course would be to detect her. in ihe moment of meet- 
ing with her lover; and spurn her at once from his 
home and heart, instead of continuing to endore an 
endless life of uncertaint}', suspicion, and misery. 

The last feeling became uliimately predominant; 
Mid, instigated bj it, he left the Iiouae, and concealed 
himseir in a cqft in the vicinity, whence, he could 
watch his own house. No sooner, therefore, did Ms 
wife's carriRB;e issue from the gates, than he jumped 
into a cabriolet, and followed in her path. He hoped 
that she was going to visit someof herrelationa; though 
her leaving home at all, after the agitation and illness 
of the previous night, their mutual coldness and petu- 
lance of the morning, and their final separation in an- 
ger, seemoil a confirmation of his worst fears. 

He Has not long in i^uspense; fur her carriage shortly 
stopped at the dour of a masquerade warehouse, where 
he saw her descend, her face conceale<l in her veil, 
and her person enveloped aud disguised in a large 
mantle. So ungovernable was his race at this apjia- 
rent proof of her guilt, that he could scarcely resist 
his desire to enter the shop and overwhelm her with 
his reproaches. But, with a viulent cflVirl, he subdued 
the tempting impuixe, and resolved ■ ■ 

But, ma citere Caroline, I do nut know whether I 
shall ever communicate (o you what he did resolve. 
Hei^ am I toiling like an author in an attic to please 
youj and I now recollect that you have never yet told 
me that you experience the slightest interest in my 
labours. This assurance, however, I must have, ere 
you receive another line from 

Your affectionate fiiend, 
Dblfhine, Mahqvise de Villeroii 
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P.S. To bribe you into applauding ine» and inti) 
professing curiosity, even if vou have not yet enter- 
tained it, 1 must warn you, that the best part of my 
tale is untold. You see I already experience an au- 
thor's vanity in my vocation. 



The Marquise de Yilieegi to Miss Montres^or. 



Ma Chehe Caroline, — Of course, I shall believe 
your protestations: I find in myself such an invincible 
craving for your approbation, that never was a person 
more disposed to be duped, ftesolving, therefore,, to 
be convinced that yotir profession of the interest which 
ray tale deserves, and has excited, &c., is all pre-emi- 
nently sincere, I will now procee<l to detail to you 
the catastrophe. 

My last letter terminated with my announcement 
of Jules' formation of a resolution, which, with truly 
literary tact, I piquantly forbore to declare. This re- 
Boltition, was to master his present temptation to an 
imperfect retribution; but, by postponing it, to render 
it more thorough and complete. 

In this determination, he entered the warehouse as 
isoon as his wife had left it; and having prpvided Jiim- 
self with a mask and domino, such as were described 
in the Jinonymous letter, he retired to a restaurant in 
tlie vicinity of the Opera House; there, "to await, in 
trembling impatience, the moment which was to con- 
vict his wife of indelible guilt, and blight eternally his 
own happiness. 

Every softer feeling was banished from his breast; 
ievery recollection of p^st tenderness only added to his 
rage, by conrpelling him to contrast his present con- 
victions of her falsity and guilt, with his former no- 
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tions of her purity and innocence. How fondly, how 
madly had he idolized heri and how many instances 
of her devoted attachment, which, only a few hours 
before, had th^y recurred to him, would have been me- 
ditated on, and cherished with transport and pride, 
were now only regarded by him as proofs of her skil- 
ful artifice and consummate treachery. 

The envious and rancorous women who planned the 
savage plot which I have been detail i.ng, scarcely 
hoped that it could prove successful. They feared 
that the timidity of Madame St. Armand's nature 
would preclude her, at le^st, from going to the bal 
masque y th(5ligh they expected .that her husband, might 
be tempted to adopt their mischievous advice. In or- 
der, therefore, that he, at all events, might be imposed 
upon, they dressed the /emme de chamhre of one of 
the clique in a pink domino, and instructed her to 
place herself near the orchestra at the appointed hour, 
and ffive the concerted signak 

They also wrote an anonymous letter to M. d« 
Melfort, stating that a lady, who had an important 
communication to make to him, desired to meet hira, 
at elev.en o'clock, at the bal masque; concluding by 
-repeating the instructions already detailed in the let- 
ter to Madame St. Armand. 

The hours that intervened between the purchase of 
the doraino and the moment for assuming their dis- 
guise, seemed interminable to the unhappy husband 
and Wife% A hundred times was Alicia about to aban- 
don her intention, as the dread and indecorum of ex- 
posing herself, alone, in so vast and. profligate an as- 
sembly, arose to her imagination. But, then, the idea 
that her absence would leave her hated rival undis- 
puted possession of her husband, again maddened her, 
and determined her to execute her plan, in defiance 
of all the feminine misgivings w^hich still made her 
shrink from the anticipation of the scene which she 
felt must occur. , 

Soon her embarrassment was excited by the thought, 
that her servants must be acqu^iinted with her visit to 
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go disreputable a place*— and alone, too; she who neyer 
went any where without her husband. 

" But what avail now," thought the wretched Alicia, 
*< my fears of the condemnation of m j own menials? 
What signifies to me what the whole world roaj think, 
in comparison with the necessity of preventing" Jules 
from meeting that wicked woman !" 

The astonishment depicted on the countenances of 
her domestics, when, at half-past ten o'clock, she en- 
tered her carriage, disguised in a mask and domino, 
made the blush of shame mount to her very forehead, 
and almost induced her to abandon her resolution. 
But now that the semmts had seen he? in her dis- 
guise, and /{(zJ formed their surmises and conclusions, 
any pusillanimous retrogradation would be even worse 
than fruitless. Away, therefore, with all irresolution; 
and she determined to proceed in her perilous enter- 
prise. 

On arriving at the Opera House, and discovering 
the throng around the entrance, she became so much 
alarmed, that she shrank back in the carriage; and ' 
again, for a moment, meditated a return to her home. 
But, growing desperate at the thought, that in a few 
minutes she might be too late to prevent the meeting 
between her husband and the object of his guilty love, 
she hurriedly alighted; and, giving the servant orders 
to await her return as near the spot as possible, trem- 
blingly entered the theatre. 

Ine lights, the music, the tumultuous rush of per- 
sons, and, above all, the noise, struck upon her ter- 
rified senses, and made her feel scarcely capable of 
preventing herself from sinking on the earth. Vari- 
ous oiasks accosted her with the usual hackneyed ad- 
dresses; and, amused by her evident alarm, seemed 
peculiarly bent on persecuting her with their flippant 
attentions. 

The strangeness of her position, alone in a crowd 
for the first time in her life, the motley throng of hi- 
deous masks, and the disguised and squeaking tones 
of those who wore them, appalled her^ and she shrank 
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in painful alarm from each person who addressed her» 
though, in escaping from one tormentor, she only fovnd 
herself assailed by another. But, in spite of her fears^ 
one passion, painfyj and mighty in its influence, still 
supfK)rted and gave her resolution to proceed. This 
passion was jealousy, which steeled her nerves, and 
deadened all other feelings in her troubled breast. 

She advanced towards the appointed spot; but^ 
though eleven o'clock had struck in sounds that vi* 
brated like a death-knell in her ear, no person like 
the one described in her letter was visible. She re- 
peatedly made the concerted signal with her bouquet, 
but in vain: she was only addressed by a crowd of 
masks, all utterly dissimilar in appearance to the one 
she sought with so much fearful interest. What if 
he had already joined her detested rival? there was 
agony and madness in the thought! 
•• Why are you alone, beau inasque?^^ 
"Where is your unpunctual cavalier?" 
*• Take my arm, and do not wait for'him." 
Such were the questions and phrases with which 
she was persecuted by the surrounding revellers; who, 
marking the impatience of her gestures as she turned 
from them, concluded that she was in search of one' 
who had disappointed her* 

She had passed nearly an hour in this state of ago- 
nizing suspense, — afraid to leave the appointed spot, 
lest she should miss the object of her search; when, to- 
her inexpressible relief, she saw a niask approaching;, 
whose domino exactly resembled the one described m 
the letter, and whose air strongly reminded her of 
that of her husband. 

She raised her bouquet, and the mask instantly ad- 
vanced and offered her his arm. So great was her 
emotion, that she could scarcely move; when her com- 
panion, feeling her arm trembling within his, to a de- 
gree that indicated intense agitation, in a disguised 
tone expressed his sympathy, and proposed to conduct 
her to a box, where she might repose, until she should 
have regained her sclf-posaession.^ 
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*' How unlike the tenderness of his manner to me 
in past happy ^ajs!" thought Alicia. " Noi he can* 
not love tne person for whom he mistakes me, or he 
could not be so calml j indifterent." 

A raj of hope shot through her soul at this thought; 
and she entered the box, far less wretched than when 
her companion had first accosted her. 

I must now return to M. St. Armand, who passed 
his peridd of probation in a state of the most violent 
excitement. At a quarter to twelve he hurried to the 
bal masque; and proceeded direct to the spot designa- 
ted in the letter. There he saw a female in a pink 
domino, whose stature nearly resembled that oi his 
wife, who gave the signal he expected. He joined her 
instantly; and, offering his arm, addressed to her some 
of the usual phrases on such occasions; to which, how- 
ever she declined all reply, except by an affirmative 
movement of the head. He conaucted her to a box, 
and reciuested her to unmask; but he could neither 
induce ner to comply with this entreaty, nor to answer 
his questions. At length, maddened by what he 
deemed her crafty attempt to avoid detection, he tore 
the mask from her face, and beheld— an utter stran^ 
ger. 

He was rushing from her presence, frenzied br 
shame and disappointment, when the voice of his wif^ 
in the adjoining box struck on his ear. With one ef- 
fort and bound, he burst into it, and discovered M. de 
Melfort, and Alicia in a paroxysm of tears. 

"Vile woman!" exclaimed the furious husband; 
" at last, then, I have detected you in your infamy! 
And you, sir," he added with increasing vehemence, 
turning to the astonished De Melfort — "you, her pa- 
ramour, come with me instantly, that this foul dis<- 
grace may be effaced in your blood, or mine!" 

Alicia fell, fainting to the ground; and I>e Melfor^, 
having attempted to raise her, received a violent blow 
^from the maniacal husband. 

A crowd collected round the box; and the presence , 
and influence of so many strange fajc es, momentarily 
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allayed ^e wrath 6f the desperate St. Armand.- He' 
instructed one of the gena ^armesAo place madame 
in the carriage; and then, giving him the address of 
her mother, ordered her to be conveyed toherresi-* 
dence. 

St. Armand would listen to no explanation that De 
Melfort could offer: and, in a few hours he was a corpse; 
having been killed by the first fire of his adversary, in 
the duel to which he had compelled him. 

Of Alicia nothing remains to be told, except that 
she is an inmate of a maison de sanU with little pro- 
bability of ever recovering her reason. 

The plotters of the anonymous letters console 
themselves by asserting, that " they did not expect 
' that their plaisanterie would terminate so tragically: 
nor would it, had hot the St. Armands been rotnantic 
imbecilles; and, therefore, the whole fault l-iests with 
them." 

With this ingenious logic I conclude. But, per- 
haps, you will protest that, as the impartial chronicler 
of events which have excited so much attention, I 
ought to arbitrate between the opposing parties, and ad- 
judicate the degree of censure which they should in- 
cur. Un virite, then, I think the St. Armands ti^ere 
very silly, sensitive people; but that their aivtagonists 
had rather a greater love of tracasserie than, comme U 
faut, people ought to possess. 

The moral — as every tale should have one — is, that 
people should not pretend to be better or happier than 
their neighbours, lest they become victims to a myS' 
tification de societe. 

Addio, cara mia! 

Ever thine* 

DeLPHINE, MaRCIUISE de VlLLEttOI. 



12* 
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FEOM THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS 

MONTRESSOU. 

Your voluminoas packet has been following me to 
three or four chateaux, where I have been paying visits; 
80 that it is now several weeks since it was written. 
It was, nevertheless, as all -your letters are, very ac- 
ceptable^ and I thank you lor the lively sketches it 
contained. 

Your sejour in England, ma ehere Caroline, will 
render you a phHosopher of the cynical school; for 
your appergu des mceurs Anglais est un peu mechant, 
mais Men amusant. CPeet un genre de phildsopkie, 
which begins to be much a^la-mode here, but which it 
requires great tact and espnt to display gracefully 
and successfully* 

h You possess both iur-a pre-eminent degree; which you 
must not be oftended if i attribute to your long resi- 
dence ia France, where they are indigenous: while in 
your island they are exotics, that r^rel^ flourish, and 
still more rarely are successfully-exhibited. 

Chez vous^ ma chereyTWtre esprit, when imported, 
is like our fashions, which are so clumsily adopted, but 
not adaptedr-that they disfigure, rather than embellish, 
your compatriots. Witness the bedizened English la- 
dies, whose laborious exerttons-to appear well dressed, 
and still more laborious efforts to shme in conversation, 
in the spirituelles. rimiions in our gay capital, have 
afforded, and still afford, ud so much amusement. 

Ces paUvres dames, with that want of perception 
which is on6 o( their principal characteristics, always 
fancied that we we were laughing unth, and not at, 
them; and returned in triumph to their land of fogs, 
as denge as their wits, to relate their success d Paris. 
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We were revertrng to some of these miladies, last 
evening, at la Duchease de Mirrecourt's, when she re- 
lated, that one of them had gravely told her that she had 
studied philosophy with, a Scots professor, that many 
of her countrywomen did the same^ and that she was 
surprised that the French ladies did not follow their 
example. 

" Then you imagine, ma chere dame, that we French 
have no philosophy?" asked /a duchesse. 

'^ I confess that such is my impression^ for you are 
all so eay, so cheerful, that I conclude you have not 
studied so grave a science," replied milady. 

<* bh! then, we are to attribute to philosophy, that 

fravity, tristesse, and ennuU que vou^s nommez, blue 
evils," said la duchesse, with an arch smile> furtively 
directed to her coterie. 

".Yes," answered milady; " we are superior to tKe 
gaiety that characterizes your nation; we reflect, we 
feel, more than you do." 

" Enfin, you are philosophers, and we are not," re- 
sumed la duehease. •* I admit that you ought to possess 
much more philosophy than we do, for you expend so 
much less. Rarely,~indeed, do you use any portion of 
this treasure: witness your of t«beginning, never-end- 
ing, murmurs against your weatheu, your climate, your 
ennm, and all thelother inevitable ills to which people 
are subject; while we apply all the^ philosophy w ecan 
acquire to support, or torget them* We expend our 
philosophy like prodigals,^ and it adds to our enjoy- 
ments; you hoard yours like misers, .and it gives you 
no advantage. 

**Ypu boast of your .superior vivisdom, and smile 
somewhat contemptuously at our frivolous gaiety: 
while we envy not, but pity, your sombre gravity; as 
we believe that the people who support the ills of life 
with the most cheerfulness, and. forget 'them with the 
greatest facility, are the happiest, and, consequenlljr, 
the wisest. You are above this happiness, and u^eare 
superior to4hee/M»»i which -sends half you rnation 
wandering into every clime; as if lo<;omotion coul4.re- 
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lieve ft mahuly that aritefl in the discftittented mind, 
which parsues you in all your migrations. Yet roa 
assert that you travel to be Amus^; but, instead of 
finding interest, or amusement, in what you bebdd, 
you discover only faults. Every thing is compared 
with your own country,— that countrjr whence your 
ennui drove you, and which, while in it, joa decry, 
but the moment you desert it, you exalt. We, how- 
ever, always find our belle France the best of coun- 
tries, and, consequently, rarely leave it." 

Notre bonne duchesse has a habit of never citing 
the arguments employed by her adversary, unless they 
are so weak as to be easily refuted ;£o, as she did not 
repeat what defence your compatriot made, I am led 
to conclude it was not so deficient in sense as the few 
phrases our friend selected for quotation might other- 
wise have induced us to suppose. The duchesse, how- 
ever, more than insinuates that she silenced milady; 
— a possibility, I think, less doubtful than the implied 
assertion that she also convinced her. 

Notre chere Paris is so much changed since you 
left it, that it is hardly to be recognised. We royal- 
ists totally avoid a court where, at the fetes given, one. 
may be jostled by one's coiffeur, modiste, and cordon- 
nier, in the uniform of the national guard, profaning, 
by their presence, those salons which, since the resto- 
ration, have been sacred to the noblesse. With all 
our modern philosophy, such rencontres would be more 
than one ofPancien regime could support: hence, we 
carefully abstain from the Tuileries, and have the cre- 
dit of devouement to the exiled family; while, if the 
truth were told, a horror of finding ourselves in mau- 
vaise compagmc operates much more strongly in at- 
taching us to the old order of things. 

Of politics I shall say nothing, except that Louis 
Philippe proves the truth of your Shakspeare's asser- 
tion, — 

** Uneasy lies the head Uyit wears a crown." 

Florestan is still Pesclave de la Comtesse D'Haute- 
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ville^ who, I suspect, encourages his natural propen- 
sity ta extravagance. I , have lately seen her wear 
some very fine pearls, whtch, I am sure, were his 
gift; and 1 have observed certain symptoms of a de-i 
rangement in his finances, that prove quHl est gene, 
Fativre iFlorestan! I retain a warm attachment to him, 
though I sgfiile when I compare it with the ungovern- 
able passion [ felt when we were married. C^estmal- 
heureux que P amour ne puisse pas durer! Apropos 
d* amour t le due m^est touiours devoue, which is a 
great consolation. His mother lately found a rich hei- 
ress for him| an acquisition that would have been very 
acceptable to his finances, which are not very flourish- 
ing: but he would not hear of her proposal : — a rare 
example of attachment, in our days of selfishness. 

Iwas almost tempted to pity your poor little friend 
Augusta, at being talked into a marriage for- which 
she had no predilection*— p.aMvrejoc/iVe/ Mais, it will 
be all the same in a year hence; for she will then, pror 
bably, feel less iF)^i|[erence towards her husband than 
if she had loved: him when she msU'ried ; and will be 
spared all the* annoyances to which women who love 
their husbands are subjected. 

Heigh-lvo! Do you remember how jealous I used 
to bei of Florestanr Never shall I forget my despair 
, it discovering his first infidelity. I thought I should 
die — ay, and wisl>ed it too, sin^pleton as I was; and 
now, I can see him lavish on another those attentions 
that were once all mine, and see it without a pang. 
\Ye are the best friends in the world 5 and, after all, 
this is the next best thing to being lovers. It took me 
a long time, however, to make this discovery-j no^r do 
I think I should have arrived at it, had not the due 
come to my aid. Nothing* helps to make us forget an 
old love so much as a new; and I feel such.an attach- 
ment to the. dMC> that it is only when Ixecall to me- 
,ii\ory the still more vivid and^wild ope I. once enter- 
tained for Florestan, that I am forced to recollect the 
melancholy truth, that love can change. 

Marry some tr^s riQhe el puissant sHgneur, ma 
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chere Caroline, and come to Paris, where you will be 
joyfully welcomed by 

Voire amie qffectionee^ 
Delphine, Marquise de Villeroi. 
Mon mart vous dit mille choses aimables. 



the COXJKTESS O*" ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 

DELAWARD, 

You will be glad to hear, my dear Mary, that the 
poor child I have adopted thrives apace, and is really 
a source of comfort to me. His fondness of me, too, 
dear little fellow, increases; and he clasps his hands, 
and crows with joy, when I appear. One half-hour 
spent in playing with him in my dressing-room, is 
worth whole hours spent in crowded soirees and balls; 
which, if it were not fx>r Lord Nottingham, who has 
kindly undertaken to initiate me into the modes, 
customs, and persons of the new world into which I 
am launched, I should find insupportable indeed. 
Lord Annandale insists on my being present at all 
th^r fetes, rallies me on my preference for solitdde, 
and seems- desirous to fill up every moment with 
some new*pleasure, — the search after which I find as 
tiresome as he appears to think it'agreeable. 

He told me this morning, that I mustbe guarded 
in my observations in society, and not display my rus- 
ticity with regard to its general usages, under penalty 
of being exposed to its ridicule, — "a penalty," he 
added, looking most seriously, "more to be^lreaded 
than all others, being one which is never overcome.'' 

1 asked to whath€ alluded, wondering what I could 
have said, to subject myself to so grave an exordium. 

"Did you not observe," he replied, "how liOrd 
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Henry Mercer laughed when you made tliat very neu've 
speech about Lady Harleston^P A lew more] such 
speeches will render you the talk of all the clubs; nay, 
more, the subject of their merriment. I thought the 
Comtesse of Hohenlinden would, never have ceased 
laughing when Mercer told her of it." 

1 felt my anger a little excited, at learning that I 
had been ridiculed, while ignorant^ as to the cause; 
and my reflections led to his making me a disclosure 
that has shocked and disgusted me. Yes, Mary; the 
man who has vowed to love and protect me, and whom 
I have vowed to love, honour, and obey, has torn the 
bandage from my eyes, by informing me, that nearly 
all the women in the circle in which I live — that circle 
into which he has led me — are supposed to have at- 
tachments with the men whom I, in the simplicity of my 
heart, believed to be their husbands, judging from the 
familiar attentions I witnessed — and which attentions 
I thought, even from husbands, too familiar for public 
exhibition! 

" And knowing the conduct of these women," said 
I, "you could permit them to approach me!" 

** You must, really, my dear Augusta," was his re- 
ply, ** learn to understand society. The ladies you 
allude to are the most fashionable in London, — uni- 
versally sought after and received, and living on the 
best terms with their husbands. Why, then, should 
I object to your associating with them? Such an ab- 
surd piece of prudery would expose me to Ihe ridi- 
cule of all London, were I so wanting in tact as to put 
it in practice." 

•• If the ladies in^uestion," replied, I, and I felt 
my cheeks glow with in^gnation, "are sought after, 
and well received, and live on the best terms with 
their husbands, it must be because, adding hypocrisy 
to vice, they deceive the world, and the husbands they 
betray." 

*• By no means: society has no right to pry into the 
private conduct of any woman whose husband has not 
denounced her; and most husbands have too much 
philosophy, or good-nature, to be severe towards their 
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iviv6s, who, grateful for their forbeanance, repay it bjr 
similar indulgence. Ladj C. receives Ladjri)., be- 
cause it is agreeable to Lord C, who, in turn, permits 
the constant presence of Mr. E., and thus domestic 
harmony is preserved, esclandres avoided, and hus- 
bands and wives, who no longer could be lovers, in- 
stead of proving a soUrce of mutual g*^nc and torment, 
become iriends." 

"You surely jest,'* said I, **apd are imposing on 
my Inexperience, by the statements yoii have just 
made." 

"Pas de tout, ma chere; I assure you I have only 
stated the fact. Nine out of every ten married pairs 
belonging to our circle, stand precisely in tlie position 
I have described, which is the secret of the good un- 
derstanding that subsists between tire greater number 
of them." " 

** And you approve of this odious, this demoralizing* 
system?" asked I. 

" Why, as my disapproval would not change it, and 
would inevitably draw down on me the hatred of all 
our clique^ I think it more prudent to submit en /jAtV^J- 
sophe. People nev^r forgive those who would either 
amend or instruct them; and, as I wifeh to enjoy life, 
I am content to let others please themselves, in pre- 
ference to rendering them displeased with me. Be- 
sides, you are too charming, and / am too sensible of 
your charms to be likely to take advantage of the lati- 
tude allowed to Benedicts, or to have eyes for any 
other beauty." 

As he thus spoke he kissed my hand, with an air as 
gallant as that which le premier danseur of a ballet 
kisses la premiere danseuse; but, seeing the grave, and, 
perhaps, contemptuous expression my countenance as- 
sumed, he changed his tone, and said, — 

"Do not look so very much shocked, I beseech you; 
let us take the world as we find it, my dear Augusta, 
and be content with being as good as we can be our- 
selves, without trying to become reformers of others." 

" I am not so Utopian as to expect to reform so- 
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ciety," resumed T; *^* bat I can see no necessity of as- 
sociating with people whose principle and conduct are 
so diametrically opposite to all that I have ever been 
taught to respect." 

*« Why, you surely would not be so unreasonable 
as to wish me to close our doors against all the fa- 
shionable world, because they have emancipated them- 
selves from prejudices, the acting up to which was in- 
compatible with happiness?^' 

*' rrejudices!" I exclaimed^ *' is it possible. Lord 
An«andale, that you can thus confound virtue and 
vice? that the chastity of a wife, and the fidelity of a 
iiusband, can be considered as prejudices?" 

" Really, my dear Augusta, your inexperience' 
makes you view things in so strange a light, that there 
is no reasoning with you. Do not, I pray you,, be- 
come that most disagreeable of all things, a prude; 
or that most repellant to my nature, a sectarian." 

So saying, hit quitted the room, leaving me to chew 
the cud of bitter, not sweet, fancies; and to regret, 
still more than ever, the infatuation and wilfulness that 
ied me to bind myself to one I can neither love nor re- 
spect. Now is explained to me the cause of all that 
freedom of mannef, that levity, and, above all, the 
easy indifference, with which the people I meet con- 
duct themselves in sodety. 

And it 'was a husband's hand who removed the veil 
Trom my eyes, and showed me^ilt in all its hideous de- 
formity, of which I never should have formed an idea J 
But, now that it is exposed to me, ought I to consent to 
receive beneath my roof persons of whose vices I can 
no longer entertain a doubt? Do I not owe it to virtue^ 
nay, to myself, to aveid them? nor give the sanctioa 
of my presence to their conduct? I seem to have 
gn)wn old within a few hours: this fatal knowledge of 
evil has shocked and grieved me; and the very air I 
breathe appears heavy and oppressive, from my newly 
discovered sense of the crimes that contaminate it. 

Lord Nottingham cannot^ surely, be one of those 
that Lord Annandale has been describing. N05 ht 

VOL. I. IS 
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tooinuch resembles XiOrd Delaware] to have any senfi" 
ment in common with those around me. He found 
me jesterilaj with little St. Aubyn on my knee, who, 
as usual, was crowing and smiling to snow his love 
Xonme. The poor little fellow can now say, " mamma," 
very plainly; and, proud of his success, frequently re- 
peats the endearing epithet. Lord Nottingham took 
him in his arms, played with, and kissed him, and 
auite won the child and his nurse's heart, by his no- 
tice of him. ' 

I like to see men fond of children f it proves a kind 
heart and gentle nature. Lord Nottingham does 
not appear to esteem any of the women who most fre- 
quent the Comtesse Hohenlinden's; he treats them 
and her, too, with distant civility, while they are more 
condescending in their politeness to him, than is, in 
my opinion, compatible with the dignity of the sex. 
But what know, or feel, they of feminine dignity? 

Caroline Montressor declares herself quite satisfied 
vrith London, though she complains that the women 
are not spirituelleSy nor the men sufficiently empresses 
in their attentions to them. The comtesse is a very 
old and intimate friend of hers, and they pass much of 
their time together. There is a levity and coarseness 
about this lady, that, in spite of her good-humour and 
gaiety, are very offensive to mej but Caroline resents, 
as a personal affront^ any animadversions of mine on 
the subject. 

In three months, my dear father ami mother will be 
in town. How I long to find myself in their arms 
again I I feel as if I had been years> instead of a few 
weeks, absent from them; and as if I had, during the 
period of our separation, exist^ in a cold and chil- 
ling atmosphere, that rendered the sunshine of their 
affection more than ever dear, and vitally necessary, 
to your affectionate friend, 

Augusta* 
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THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 

ANNANDALE. 

My DEAREST AuGvsTA, 1 haYC reflected long 

and deeply on your la&t letter- I feet the pain- 
ful dilemma in which you are placed; and, though I 
perfectly agree with you in thinking that it would be 
most agreeable, as well as most virtuous, to avoid all 
intercourse with women of whose vices we are not 
ignorant; still, in the present state of ^ciety, and, 
above all, with a husband who attaches so much impor- 
tance to its suffrages, prudence inclines me to advise 
you to be content in refraining from all intimacy with* 
the parties in question, and not occasion Hnesciandrey. 
by shutting your doors wholly against them. 

In large assemblies, persons meet very much as in., 
the round room of -the opera.Tauxhall, or any other 
public place of resort; and, though the contact may 
not be agreeable, it does not entail intimacy: a dignified 
courtesy of manners, equally removed from rudeness- 
as from^ familiarity, will r^eLfreedom, and preclude 
offence. 

Let your reserve be attributed to'domestic habits; 
to, in fact, any motive, rather than one so pregnant 
with danger to her who avows it, as a censure of the 
conduct of those who, conscious how justly it is 
merited, never forgive the inflicter, and revenge the 
implied slight by every means in their power. 

Receive the. ladies whose presence society still 
sanctions, though virtue disclaims them; but receive 
them only in large parties, and livoid all approaches* 
to intimacy with them. This sacriGce of your own 
feelings of propriety must be offered^ up to preserve, 
peace with your hu3band> whose sentiments being to- 
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tally opposed to joura, I fear there is no chance of in- 
ducing niin to adopt your views. 

IVhoUj to oppose his projects would be to imbitter 
your home, or, perhaps, banish him from it; leaying 
nim to the influence of those who, from your exclusion 
of them, would be most irritated against, and disposed 
to injure you. 

The unfortunate intimacy of Miss Montressor with 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden increases the difficulty of 
your position. Among all the women whose impro- 
priety of conduct has served to throw an odium oh the 
sex, there is not one whose career has been marked 
by a more unblushing perseverance in vice; or by a 
more open disregard tor the appearances which, if 
they cannot redeem, at least conceal, its grossness, 
than this lady. / 

Her high birth and distinguished position have only 
tended to draw public attention still inore to the. 
glaring errors that she takes, indeed, no pains to dis- 
guise. Hence, her being known to be a frequent 
visiter beneath your roof, must subject you to many 
disagfeeable animadversions; and give cause of addi- 
tional offence to any of, or all, the not more culpable 
^ ladies you exclude. 

Under these circumstances, I would advise your 
candidly expressing your sentiments to Miss Mon- 
tressor, with sufficient firmness to make her respect 
them. 

You must be continually on your guard, my dearest 
Augusta, not to form habits of intimacy with any man, 
however amiable and goodr This restriction is ren- 
dered indispensable by a state of society, in which the 
worst offenders, are naturally the severest judges, for 
they estimate others by themselves; and. it is almost 
an axiom in human character, that it acquires suspi- 
cion in proportion as it loses innocence. Remember, 
tken^ that you live among those who are ever prone to 
regtrd an approach to friendship between t)ersons of 
different sexes with uncharitable eyes. They are 
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sceptics in the sympathy of virtue, precisely because 
they are devout believers in the connexions of vice. 

The consciousness of innocence, though it enables 
us to bear up a^inst calumny and injustice, cannot 
prevent the anguish of the wounds they inflict, wounds 
no salve can heal, and from which no time can smooth 
away the scar. 

Jbppemrantes must be strictly preserved by the in- 
nocent (who, from conscious rectitude, are too often 
the persons most liable to neglect them;) lest the 
guilty attempt to palHate their own improprieties by 
directing attention to the semblance of error in the 
good. 

The most really immaculate woman, w1)o is«incon-« 
sideraie enough to admit the daily visits of any man, 
or to permit his attentions, however respectful, to be- 
come remarked in public, must not be surprised if she 
is confounded with the most -guilty; who are naturally 
anxious to blazon abroad the seeming indecorum that 
keeps their own faulty conduct in countenance. 

The wwld judges only from appearances. By pre- 
setsvin^ these, the guilty obscure the view of their de- 
linquencies; and become, consequently, less perni- 
cious than if they exhibited reckless and unveiled vice. 
But those* whO) tO' vice, add the shamelessness of its 
exhibition,. have- to answer, not only for their own 
sins, but for the corruption their example promotes. 

How many women, free from a thought of crime, have, 
through a carelessness as to preserving appearances, 
compromised their reputations, and dragged on a long 
life of humiliation, with no other consolation but that 
of knowing, that to imprudence, and not guilt, they 
owe their sufferings] 

You, my dearest Augusta, will not [>erusc with im- 
patience this long homily, but accept it as a proof of 
the affectionate interest of your true friend, 

Mahy Delaward. 
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THm COUMTBSS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF^ ' 

ANNANDALE. 

*' I AM happy to be able to tell jou, mj dear Augusta^ 
that your excellent father and mother are in perfect 
health; and that our endeavours to console them, 
for the loss of your society have aot been totally un'- 
Successful. They can now revert to your absence 
with less sorrow, though not with less affection; and 
this is something gained. We have induced them to 
prolone their stay with us, which I trust, will be be- 
neficial to their spirits, .as well as to those of my dear 
father, who much enjoys-the presence of such old and 
valued friends. Being anxious to make you acquainted. 
with some of the persons whose society has rendered 
London agreeable to me, I have written to them to 
call on you; the period of my returning to town being 
too uncertain to admit of my waiting to present them 
to you personally. 

I hope you will cultivate more than a mere visiting 
acquaintance with them; for they are of that portion 
of our aristocracy and gentry whose unsullied reputa- 
tions, tfnd irreproachable lives, present a barrier 
against that censure on our order wnich the indecorum 
and levity of some of its stray branches have drawn 
upon it. 

They nobly uphold the fame and honour once so 
generally ana so justly decreed to British women, be- 
fore, at the mandate of fashion. Some of them had 
learned to disregard that external propriety which 
should ever accompany virtue. 

The Duchess, of Fitzwalter you will find a most es- 
timable person, and as agreeable as she is amiable, 
although the clique who have assumed the supre- 
macy of fashion, vote her, and her circle, dull and 
ennuyeusf; but, with them, decorum is only ano- 
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titer name for dulness. Ladj Erpingham is also a 
charming person; and Mrs. Algernon Wentworth is 
as unaflTected and unspoilt as if she were neither a 
beauty nor a wit. I have especially named these 
three ladies to you, as being my most intimate friends; 
but the others to whom I have written to request that 
they will call on you, are not less amiable. 

Much of your happiness, as well as your position 
and estimation in society, dear Augusta, JiYill depend 
on the associations you form^^and the friendships you 
cultivate. In the houses of the ladies I have named, 
you will find men of merit and high attainments-, and 
women of unpretending talents, undoubted sense, and 
unsuspected purity. 

They do not, it is true, give names^to caps or bon* 
nets; they are not patronesses of Almack's, nor fre- 
quenters of the Zoological Gardens on the Sabbath-^ 
day; and, to sum up all, they are not leaders of fash-^ 
ion, — a distinction never sought by the wise, and only 
valued, by the foolish. The Duchess of Fitzwal ter be- 
ing many years your senior, and having a knowledge 
of life, rarely acquired except at the expense of some 
of those fine qualities peculiar to youth, all of which 
she has preserved,— her society and experience will 
be highly advantageous to you, in enabling you to form- 
a just estimate of thpse around you. It will be even 
more beneficial to you than that of a person of more 
advanced years, whose sombre view of the world is 
often no less erroneous than is thebright one of youth : 
for youth resembles a Claude Lorraine glass, which im- 
parts to all objects its own beautiful tint; but age too 
often resembles a magnifying lens of an ungracfous- 
fj'ue, which only renders every defect more conspicu- 
ous^ and more forbidding. I would have you view 
the world through neither medium; but through the 
clear mirror presented to you by the experience of this 
excellent woman^-a mirror undimmed by prejudlcCy 
and unsullied by ill-nature. 

There is an evil against which I would guard you^ 
dear Augnsta, because it is one fraught with danger,. 



r .. 
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but into which, from inexperience ot the world, too 
nianj joune married women fall:-^ allude to th^ ha- 
bit of receiving male visiters of a morning; a habit 
which engenders a degree of familiarity that, however 
innocent, I hold to be incompatible with the dignity 
of a matron^ 

The woman who permits her boudoir or drawing- 
room to be made the daily lounge of men, soon loses 
that consideration, even among thehij which every ho* 
nourable woman ou^ht to inspire* Her salon becomes 
the focus of gossiping; scandal creeps in; party poli- 
tics are soon intruded; the sanctity and privacy of 
home are violated; and the modest reserve, which is 
one of the most beautiful distinctions of the female 
character, is replaced by a freedom of manner as un- 
becoming- as it 19 reprehensible. Bat 1 have not yet 
enumerated all the evils of this habit, so generally 
adopted at present;-! have only stated the bad effect 
likely to accrue to the woman's manners who permits 
it. Let me now draw your attention to the injury it 
is almost certain to inflict on her reputation. 

The cabriolet or saddle-horses ot a man of fashion, 
seen repeatedly at the door of a lady, are sure to elicit 
disagreeable animadversions from those, perhaps, to- 
tally unacquainted with her. These observations are 
related' to others, generally with added comments, and 
not unfrequently ^with misrepresentations; reports get 
into circulation, and scandal becomes busy with her 
fame, which is too often sullied before an evil thought 
has entered her mind. . 

When once such reports have been promulgated, all 
her actions^ ace misinterpreted; every appearance of 
gaiety or levity istortured into a proof of guilt; and 
the most innocent woman, whose conduct is thus pre- 
judged from the semblance of impropriety which her 
own imprudence has furnished, coula hardly fail to be 
ultimately condemned. . 

Is not this a heavy penalty to pay for the pleasure, 
if pleasure it may be called, of enduring the tedious- 
ness of a few idle men some twice or thrice, a week, 
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during those hours which they know not how other- 
wise to occupy? They are aware of the evil conse- 
quences such visits will entail on her who permits 
them, for they daily hear the scandalous comments 
that similar conduct excites; but nHmpor(e.\SiS long as 
the^ are bantered on their supposed good fortune at 
their clubs, or paragraphed in the newspapers, they 
are satisfied, though it is at the expense of the reputa- 
tion of an innocent woman. 

Lord Delaward has initiated me into all the myste- 
ries of society, which had seemed unfathomabte to my 
own previous inexperience. He is my Mentor, >vho. 
points out^ the dangers of which only a skilful pilot 
ca^n steer ^lear; and I furnish you, my dear Augusta, 
with a few extracts from my newly acquired know- 
ledge. Your last letter gave me great pain, a spirit 
of sadness pervaded it that must m)t be indulged. In- 
deed, you are unjust t6 Lord Annandale in expecting 
from him precisely those qualities in which he is defi- 
cient, and in not appreciating those that he really pos- 
sesses. If he be neither sentimental nor domestic, he 
is gopd -tempered and kind-hearted; and you ma^^, by 
treating him with affection, render him more estima- 
ble. Do not, while cherishing his child, harden your 
feelings against its father; and remember that, though 
a too long and constant association with the artificial 
circle in which he has lived may have blunted his sen- 
sibility, you may again restore its natural tone by let- 
ting him- perceive that you are interested in the 
change. 

Adieu, my dear Augusta, and eveV believe me your 
most affectionate friend, 

Mary Delaward 
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THE COUMTESS OF ANNAKBALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 

DE».AWARD. ' \ 

The contents of your former letter* pained me in- 
expressibly, my dearest Mary; and yet, even before 
I gave Caroline Montressor an opportunity of refuting 
the imputation cast upon her honour, I felt persuaded 
that the charge was wholly unfounded. I was more 
than half disposed to let her remain in ignorance of 
tlie aspersion; but, on reflection, I thought it right to 
acquaint her with it, thai she might justify her- repu- 
tation to those who,^unlike me, might be inclined to 
repose some portion of belief on the calumny. 

How painful was it to my friendship to inflict this 
wound on her! Never did I perform a duty with 
more reluctance; and I endeavoured to discharge it 
with as much delicacy as possible. She was greatly 
shocked; and evinced so much proper feeling on the 
occasion, that she convinced me, and would, I afn 
fibre, have satisfied you, of her innocence. 

Levity, and a certain freedom in conversation, pe- 
culiar to women who aspire to the reputation of a htl 
esprit,, are her only sins. They are venial ones, and 
should not be visited with undue severity. The tale 
that reached you originated in the malice of a disap- 
pointed suitor of Caroline's, the Chevalier de Caren- 
cy, a dissolute young man, who became enamoured of 
her while she was yet little more than a child. En- 
raged at her rejection of him, he vowed to be revenged; 
and the story he invented and related to Lord War- 
renborpugh is the result. 

• This refers to Lady Delawaid's Tetter, page 95, in which 
the^ charge against Miss Montressor's honour is made, but 
which I^dy Annandale did not receive for some lime after. 
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I am convinced that you, mj dear Marj, will re- 
joice at being assured of the innocence of- inj friend, 
as I know the generosity of jour nature: for mj own 
part, I experience an increased attachment to her, now 
that I "know the injustice to which she has been sub- 
jected^ an injustice doubly painful to the feelings, as 
beio^ exercised to an orphan, without a single male 
relative to defend or to avenge her. How dreadful it 
is to reflect that men can exist capable of the base- 
ness of defaming the virtue they could not overcome, 
and ought, consequently, to defend! Pray, inform 
Lord Delaward of Caroline's innocence; for I would 
not have one, to whose good opinion I attach so much 
importance, continue in error with regard to my poor 
friend. 

My dear boy continues to thrive apace, ami seems 
every day to grow more fond of me. He is a charm- 
ing child, and you would be delighted with him, he is 
so good-tempered and engaging. Lord Nottingham 
is very partial to him, and St. Aubyn already knows 
him quite well, goes to him gladly, and sits on his 
knee. I wish 1 could say that Lord Annandale evinced 
an equal fondness; but this is far from being the case^ 
for he betrays an indifference. towards him that quite 
shocks and displeases me. The poor dear little fel- 
low seems conscious of his father's want of aflfection, 
and instinctively, as it were, shrinks from him when 
he approaches. 

The Duchess of Fitz waiter has been here, and I like 
the little I have seen of her extremely, notwitl>stand- 
4ng that she appeared under disadvantageous circum^ 
stances; for when she called, the Comtesse Hohenlin- 
den, who is evidently no favourite with her, was here, 
and displayed a levity, and, 1 may add, an indecorum^ 
in her conversation and manner, that must have pre- 
judiced the duchess, not only against her, but alse 
against me, for suffering it. I felt that a disagreea- 
ble impression was made on jour friend's mind, but [ 
had no "means of removing it; for any verbal reproof 
^ mine would have been as little heeded as are the 
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tacit ones which I have frequently given to this incor- 
rigible comtesse. 

Lord Annandale, when informed of the vkit of 
the Duchess of fitzwalter, signified his desire that 
I should avoid all intimacy with her, or "her co- 
terie," as he termed the persons who are precisely 
those whom I should prefer; and are, in fact, the very 
ladies with whom you most wished me to cultivate ah 
intercourse. He observed, that the duchess was pe^^ 
culiarly repugnant to • his taste j and, by her formality 
and hauteur, spread a gloom wherever she appeared. 
He animadverted, in terms fraught with satire and ri^ 
dicule, on the line of demarcation the duchess and her 
friends had drawn around their circle; the cordon sani- 
taire as he banteringly styled it> that was to exclude 
the contagion of gaiety and wit. 

It is plain ^ tb me that the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
piqued by the cold reception she meets with among 
the ladies in c^uestion, has sought to prejudice Lord 
Annandale agamst them, and has but too well succeed^ 
ed. The women who frequent Annandale House 
are remarkable for an indescribable tone, a strange 
mixture of levity SindJiertS, as disagreeable as it is in- 
congruous. They areall the copyists of the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden, but less good-humoured; and there is 
not one amongst them who has excited an interest in 
my mind, or with whom I should wish to form a friend- 
ship. 

Ah! how right were you, dearest Mary, when 
you prophesied that London and its pleasures would 
disappoint my expectationsi This perpetual round of 
amusement, without one day of privacy or repose, fa- 
tigues me mentally and bodily. It is like a brilliant , 
comedy where the curtain never drops, and where both 
actors and .audience are alike wearied. Often do I 
■sigh for the shades of Vernon Hall with its tranquil 
enjoyments, allowing one to entertain a consciousness 
of one's own identity; while here, one is literally ren^ 
dered incapable of self-recognition, or even selr-com^^ 
Hiunioor thought is banished by continuous and fri^ 
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volous dissipation, and the affections seem useless in 
an atmosphere where there is no time permitted for 
their exercise. 

When a few days ago, I expressed a wish that my 
dear father and mother would come to London, Lord 
Annandale asked me how it would be possible to find 
sufi^ient time to satisfy them, old people being, as he 
rudely said, always exigeanL 

tlow little he knows them! I answered, that no en- 
gagements could have half such temptations for me as 
the society of those I so dearly love. 

"But you have duties, Augusta," he said, "that 
must be tulfilled." 

"What duties," demanded I, "can preclude the 
sacred one to our parents?" 

He positively laughed, and / felt angry— thcH'e is 
something so peculiarly offensive, at least to my feel- 
ings, in hearing the best, the most holy sentiments in 
our nature, thus made a subject of mockery. 
Seeing I was hurt, he apologized, but added,-— 
** You owe, also, duties to society, my dear Augus- 
ta, that must not be neglected. You are expected to 
appear at the houses of certain note, and to receive in 
your own all the persons of distinction. Your position, 
as my wife," — and he looked as if he considered this 
my sole claim to distinction, — "demands thisj and 
such engagements, during the London season, are too 
numerous to admit of devoting any time to others. In 
the autumn, or during the winter, if we do not go 
abroad, you can give up a week or two to your father 
and mother at Vernon Hall; though, I venture to*pro- 
phesy, you would now find a s^Jowr there, even of that 
brief duration, insupportably dull." 

I asserted that, on the contrary, I should like it 
above all things; when he shrugged his shoulders, 
looked incredulous, and told me, it gave him pain to 
see me growing sentimental and romantic, instead of 
becoming a woman of the world. 

And this, Mary, is the man, to marry whom I wrung 
a reluctant consent from my dear, dear father and mo- 

VOL. I. 14 
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ther! There is insupportable bitterness in the reflec- 
tion! 

I foresee that I shall find Lord Annandale little 
disposed to consult the wishes of my family, or my own, 
in arranging that we should see as much of each other 
as possible. Could I have anticipated this, no power 
would have induced me to marry him, even though he 
had possessed my whole heart. But I am rightly re- 
waroed for bestowing my hand on one of whom I 
knew nothing, except that he was gay and brilliant — 
two advantages which often temporarily conceal ihe 
absence of those solid qualities on which domestic 
happiness depends. He is not changed since I made 
this fatal, this rash engagement; the change is in me, 
who, seeing the worthlessness of those pleasures he so 
glowingly described to tempt me,— pleasures now 
deprived of the glittering veil that disguised their de- 
fects, — turn, with disappointment, from the tempta- 
tion and the tempter* 

Forgive these murmurs, dear Mary, from 

Your affectionate friend, 

Augusta Annandale. 
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FROM MISS MONTRES^Oa TO LA MARqUlSE.DB 

VILLEROI. 

Your story has interested me exceedingly, ma 
chere Delphine. I do remember having seen Madame 
de St. Armand, and was struck with her beauty. I 
praised you before, but I now tell you again, that the 
tale is so artistically recounted, that it might be en- 
titled to a place in one of the fashionable annuals here, 
to which lords and ladies contribute. Have I your 
permission to send it, merely changing the names? so 
that you may have the satisfaction of seeing it beauti- 
fully printed, gold-edged, and bound in a gorgeous* 
cover with some pretty face to illustrate it. 

But, to be serious — and this melancholy story is suf- 
ficient to make one so — ^it is a very distressing event; 
and the ladies who concocted the plot cannot feel 
otherwise than shocked at its results. Entre nous, I ' 
do believe, that there is no creature under heaven' 
more wholly heartless, or more disposed to be mis- 
chievous, than a fine ladj; and the fact of the plot 
against the unoffending St. Armands goes far to prove 
the^justice of this assertion. Do not imagine that I 
confound a gentlewoman with a fine lady, in this cen- 
sure. No; according to my view of the subject, a fine 
lady is rarely a gentlewoman, and a gentlewoman 
would not often condescend to be a fine lady. 

Formerly, the terms ** fine lady," and ** fine gen- 
tleman," were applied to women and men peculiarly 
well-bred, and of rematkably polished manners: now, 
they are employed to designate some individuals re- ' 
markable for the affectation of fastidiousness, and the 
exemplification of folly, the assumption of bon ton, and 
the personification oi vulgarity; the pretensions to 
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ultra- refinement bein^, in mj opinion, the most in- 
fallible;, symptoms of incurable coarseness of mind. 
The fine lady in France is, however, free from these 
assumptions. She is merely a vain and giddy woman, 
living only for amusement, capable of any folly, and, 
sometimes (as in the case of the St Armands,) of 
any crime, to accelerate her plans in the pursuit 
of it. 

i have been much pained and mortified, chire Del- 
phine, by finding that my unfortunate entanglement 
with that vile and unworthy wretch, de Carency, has 
reached Lady Annandale, who, with the frankness 
peculiar to her nature, told me the fact. 1 hardly 
knew whether she or 1 felt the more pain or shame at 
the disclosure, softened, as it was, by her mode of de- 
tailing it. She is not, like mje, schooled in deception, 
— that art which the world renders necessary, — and 
possesses not the, power of concealing all external 
symptoms of those emotions to which the heart is a 
prey, even while tortured by them. This fair and 
pure creature blushed and wept while she repeated 
the tale that had been communicated to her as a warn* 
in^ against me; while I, writhing beneath the torture 
of numiliation at its truth, and shame at the detection, 
auelled my feelings suflBciently to exhibit only a proper 
aegree of indignation at what I termed the falsehood 
of the base accusation. 

The wretch to whom 1 owe this indignity revealed 
the fatal truth to some English lord, shortly after his 
flight from Florence, without the precaution of con- 
cealing my name. He even related your story, as 
well as mine. Would to God I had never seen this 
unequalled miscreant! 

Lady Annandale thought it her duty, as my friend, 
to repeat to me the statement; and never can I forget 
the delicacy, the sensibility, wkh which she commu- 
nicated it. I made, as 1 have said a desperate, but, 
grace a mes nerfs, successful effort to acquire self^ 
control, seeing that my position in society, my very 
fate, depended on my convincing her that I am a , 
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victim to calumnj. I stated that this dissolute man' 
had proposed to marry me while I was yet little more 
than a child i that, maddened by mv rejection of his 
suit, he had invented this atrocious falsehood; and that, 
imagining you to have prepossessed me against him,^ 
he had also vilified you. 

This explanation, with a few fervent declarations' 
of horror at the infamous charge, and agony at the 
idea of any human being crediting, or even hearing it, 
drew from this warm-hearted and noble-minded wo- 
man a flood of tears of the softest pity, and protesta- 
tions of eternal constancy and friendship. 

I was subdued by her generous sympathy, and could 
not restrain the emotions it excited. Yes, Delphine, 
there are moments when my better nature seems to 
triumph over the worldliness that" has so long hard- 
ened it, and I again feel susceptible of the gentle af- 
fections that are, I begin to thmk, indigenous in wo- 
man's heart. 

1 told Augusta that, rather than expose her to the 
censure of those who could believe me guilty, I would 
immediately return to the abode of my aunt; but she 
would not hear of s\ich a measure. She insisted on 
my remaining the whole season with her; and though 
always kind, now redoubled her affectionate attention 
to me. I mentioned something about the possibility 
of Lord Annandale's hearing the tale in question; but 
she stopped 'me by saying, that it was quite unlikely 
he should, for that the friend who had thought it ne- 
cessary to communicate it to her would never name 
it to any one else. 

This friend is, I am persuaded, Lady Delaward;- 
and her knowledge of my disgrace accounts for her 
invariable coldness and hauteur towards me. How 
dreadful it is, chere Delphine, to have to blush before 
a proud and stern woman, who has heard of one's 
guilt, and who believes it! My asseverations of in- 
nocence would have fallen on an incredulous ear, had 
they been addressed to 'Lady Delaward; but never 
should they have been addressed to her, No> forbid 

14* 
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it, pride! forbid it, shame 1 I would rather hide me in 
some distant region, where never human sympathy 
could reach me, than meet the reproachful glance of 
a cold-hearted prude, after having weakly and vainly 
attempted to mollify her proud and callous nature, by 
a voluntary and abject confession of my crime and re- 
morse. \v ith such beings I should be for ever indo- 
mitable, stern, and reckless, with scorn and mockery 
on my lips; while, with Augusta, weeping and blush- 
ing at being compelled to repeat an accusation of me, 
I feel every harsn emotion subdued, and am ready to 
throw myself at her feet, avow my errors, and implore 
her to remodel, correct, and guide me. Such is the 
influence her softness and generous pity exert over 
my stubborn heart. 

Why did I urge this fair creature to wed one so 
wholly unworthy of her as is Lord Annandale, and 
so totally incapable of appreciating her? ' Lord Not- 
tingham is precisely the sort of man with whom she 
would have been happy, as all I see of both of them 
convinces me. They would have met— would, I am 
sure, have loved — and, in all human probability, have 
married, and enjoyed the felicity they deserve, but for 
me. Her conduct on the late trying occasion, makes 
me regret more than ever my iatal interference. 1 
am interrupted, so must leave you. 

Chire amie, tovjours voire 

Caroline. 
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THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 

ANNANDALE. 

Do not consider me ill-natured or obstinate when I 
confess to you, mj dear Augusta, that my doubts re- 
lative to Miss Montressor's purity are still unremoved. 
Her assertion, in her own case, is surely insufficient 
proof of her innocence, to any but a too partial friend. 
Are not the charges against her borne out by the ex- 
traordinary levity and indecorum of her manners? I 
acknowledge that all 1 have seen of her but too well 
disposes me*to lend credence to what I have heard; 
and, coupling the tale of the Chevalier de Carency 
with the unfeminine freedom of her opinions, one ap- 
pears to me as an evidence of the other. If I were 
less deeply, warmly interested in your welfare, I 
might be less severely disposed towards this lady: but 
when I reflect that she is an inmate beneath your roof, 
your daily associate — nay, more, your friend, — I ex- 
amine, with rigid eyes, her claims to such distinction; 
and, finding them so defective, would fain preserve 
you from contact with one whom I deem roost un- 
worthy. I fear my pertinacious adherence to the evil 
opinion I entertain of her will displease you, but I 
cannot vancjuish it; and again I entreat you to guard 
against her influence. 

I lament that Lord Annandale wishes you to avoid 
an acquaintance with the friends I was so desirous you 
should know. I dare say you have judged rightly in 
imagining his prejudices^to proceed from the pique of 
theComtesse Hohenlioden. Nothing serves more to> 
render a person averse from good company ihaa the 
habit of aasociating with had; and, in the circle in 
which Lord AnQaQd4le.h»^ mo%ed, all who are moral 
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and decorous are pronounced to be dull. There is 
policy in this opinion; for, as the really good would 
not countenance the clique to which I refer, they pro- 
claim their dislike of what they know they cannot at- 
tain. Notwithstanding I entirely disapprove Lord 
Annandale's selection of associates for you, still let me 
advise you not to irritate him or them by any harsh cen- 
sures. Patience is a woman's best armour; and gen- 
tleness, her only safe weapon. These may not have an 
immediate, but, I believe, they generally have a sure ef- 
fect; and, therefore,' I entreat you to use them always. 
A prudent woman will seek, not so much to convict her 
husband of error as to wean him from it; for men 
rarely pardon any exhibition of intelleclual superior- 
ity in their wives, while they are soothed and gratified 
by meekness and affection. 

You are young, lovely, and highly gifted; Lord An- 
nandale greatly admires you: why not convert this 
admiration into a sentiment more durable, more valu- 
able, which would secure for you an influence over 
him most advantageous to his interests, and to your 
own? Coldness and indifference never enabled a wo- 
man to gain an empire over a husband's heart; and yet 
these are, even from your own confession, but too visible 
in your demeanour towards him. Can you, then, .won- 
der that he appears careless of your wishes, or callous 
to your' reasoning? Remember, that Lord Annandale 
has been a spoiled child of fortune — indulged and flat- 
tered to satiety. Truth has rarely reached him, and 
the love of hearing it is like the partiality for olives, 
an acquired taste. The friend who admmisters this 
unpalatable medicine should render it less nauseous, 
by affectionate kindness: so that its bitterness, like 
the physic given to children, may be almost merged 
in the accompanying sweets. Do not abandon your- 
self to the dispiriting and erroneous belief that yours 
\s an incurable lot; for it is only a jpersistance in thus 
thinking that can render it so. Duties discharged, 
domestic affections cultivated, and the consciousness 
of having no subject for self-reproach, preclude unbap- 
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piness; though they may not bestow that vivid, bat 
evanescent feeling, which the young and romantic but 
too often mistake for it. 

Believe me, my dear Augusta, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Mary Delawarp, 



i'HE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE COUNTESS OF 

DELAWARD. 

You give me good counsel, dearest Mary; would 
to heaven that 1 had sufficient resolution to follow it! 
But I am a wayward creature, and cannot feign a sem- 
blance of affection when I do not entertain the senti- 
ment. It would be wiser, and more amiable, to en- 
deavour to win Cord Annandale to purer, better, feel- 
ings and pursuits, — even though as 1 strongly suspect, 
the attempt would be utterly unavailing^— than to 
dwell on his defects, ^s I am prone to do: but when 
was I wise or amiable? Alas! never the first, and 
rarely, if i ever, the second. You will reproach me if 
I dwell on this painful theme; I will, therefore, dis- 
miss it, and adopt an agreeable one. 

The only amusements L enjoy in London are the 
theatres, and the opera. One of uie divine Shakspear's 
tragedies, with Macready to personate the chief cha- 
racter, can always charm me; and at such representa- 
tions I forget my chagrin and myself. 1 have always 
had, as you know, an inordinate passion for music; 
but it has greatly increased since I have been ac- 
customed to listen to the heart-stirring voice of the in- 
spired Malibran, or the dulcet tones of la Grisi. 

The first inimitable songstress draws me continually 
to Drury Lane^ where she is engaged; and it seems to 
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me, that I listen with increased delight to her the 
more I become acquainted with the power and jpathos 
of her voice. The low notes of it produce an effect on 
\ne that no others ever did. The sound appears to 
emanate from a soul thrilling with sublime emotions; 
and its deep harmony causes mine to vibrate. There 
is something mysterious, something magical, in its in- 
fluence on me. It haunts me for many succeeding 
hours^ and seems to me as if it arose from an inspired, 
passionate, and despairing heart, in au intensely pro- 
found consciousness of the insufficiency of mortal 
powers to satisfy the aspirations of an immortal spirit 
to a release froin its earthly trammels, and to the ful- 
filment of a wider and nobler destiny. 

I have avoided becoming personally acquainted 
with Malibran, because, I am told, she is the most 
animated and gay person imaginable, giving utterance 
to the liveliest sallies, and most naive observations. 
For this peculiarity, which draws a flattering homage 
around her, I shun her society; because 1 would not 
have the associations with which she ig mingled in my 
mind, disturbed by a light word or heartless jest from 
lips that seem to me only formed for the creation of 
the most sublime sounds. Those deep eyes of hers, 
too, have a profound melancholy, even in their flash- 
ing lustre; and I have never so perfect a sympathy 
with my compatriots, as when I hear those divine notes 
of hers followed by the plaudits of hundreds, too en- 
thusiastically expressed to leave a doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the heart-felt admiration that excites them. 

Malibran, in my opinion, seems to inspire her au- 
dience: they are no longer a vast crowd assembled to 
be amused; no, they assume a much more imposing 
aspect. They are carried away by passionate emotion, 
by generous impulses, and they feel within themselves 
capabilities, of the existence of which they were pre- 
viously ignorant. She ceases to be a mere singer, or 
paid actress, in their eyes; she becomes an inspired 
gibyl that- reveals to them gleams of a purer, brighter 
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world, which thej had forgotten, but to which her di- 
vine tones summon them to return. 

Grisi's voice, charming as it is, produces no such 
effect on me^ it is round, liquid, limpid, and perfectly 
harmonious, always creating pleasurable emotions, but 
rarely sublime ones. It never awakens an echo in 
my heart — never lifts my thoughts from earthy but, 
like the music of birds, it makes the earth more de- 
lightful, and the ear loves to drink in its dulcet tones. 
The voice of Malibran affects me as does sacred 
music^ and I should dislike hearing it employed in 
singing light airs, as much as I should hearing a ca- 
thedral organ playing a waltz or contre-danse. 

Lablache's is also a voice that has great charms for 
me. It comes pealing forth, grand and powerful as a 
choir in some lofty temple; while Rubini's always re- 
minds me of the plaintive, never to be forgotten chant 
of the Miserere in the Sixtine chapel atRome, which, 
though heard while I was yet only a child, I remember 
as distinctly as if it had been but yesterday. 

Who could support the effect of music to which we 
had last listened in the society of one beloved, if death 
had snatched for ever from us that object? I, who 
have, thank Heaven! never known the most bitter of 
all pangs, that of mourning for a dear friend, yet can- 
not hear serious music without feeling a profound, but 
sweet melancholy, that brings unbidden tears to my 
eyes, and thoughts of another world to my mind. To 
see people around me smiling, or conversing, while a 
grave harmony is holding communion with my spirit, 
seems little short of profanation; and I could never 
select such soulless beings for my friends. 

You, dear Mary, will not smile at my enthusiastic 
admiration for, music, when I tell you, that never is a 
sense of religion so strongly impressed on me as when 
I am listening to it. Yet, I fear, you will say, that 
religion ought not to be a matter of feeling, but a fixed 
and immediate principle, over which external sights 
or sounds should have no infloence, or, at all events, 
no control. But I was ever a creature of impulses 
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and iDstinctfl, one of the strongest of which is my af* 
fection for you — an affection that has never known a 
diminution in the heart of your 

Augusta. 



&UOM LORD VERNON TO THE COUNTESS OF ANNAN'- 

DALE. 

Vernon Hall. 

My DEAREST Child. — We are returned to our 
home, and miss you so much that I have recourse to 
writing to you, in order to cheat myself into the be- 
lief that I am, as in past happy times, talking to my 
own Gusty. You must often repeat the assurances of 
your happiness, my blessed child, to console us for the 
loss of ours, Avhich departed with you. Yet I would 
not have yoa perfectly happy, Gusty, for I wish that 
you should feel the want of your mother, who so dear- 
ly loves you; and of your old fond father, too, who so 
unwisely spoiled you, by his incapability of denying 
you any thing, that, at length, you, knowing his weak- 
ness, asked him to consent to your abandonment of 
him; when he, silly, doting man that he was, gave up 
his only joy, his only com^rt. 

Ah I Gusty, you should not have left us so soon. 
Three years hence would have been quite time enough 
for you to have married. In that period, we might 
have reasoned ourselves into living without you — 
you might have grown less fond, less engaging, less 
dear to us. But no, that never could have been; the 
longer you might have remained with us, the less dis- 
posed snould we have been to have parted from you ! 

This place is totally changed. The trees look dark 
and gloomy, the lawns cheerless^ the lakes still and 
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vtillen; and the Inrds seem to me to sing !es8gailj this 
year than I ever remember. Your mother, when I 
made this remark to her, said the change was in us, 
and not in the objects around. Perhaps she is right, 
my Gusty; yet 1 do love to fancy, that all nature is 
influenced by your absence — but tliis is the folly of an 
-old doting father. 

I look after your flower-garden myself: every flower 
you loved seems to me to be a part of yourself 5 and 
I cherish them, as those fair and fragile things were 
never befb^e cherished/ Wise people would tell me, 
that all this is very silly and ftmlish; and so, I dare say, 
it is: but 1 cannot repress, the feeling, any more than I 
can the disclosure of it to you, my own darling; an 
impulse that I have always indulged, even at the time 
when you were a little thing, and used to sit in«iy lap, 
and kiss my cheek, and run your fingers through my 
gray locks. Doyou remember those nappy days? 

Your horse quite provoked me to-day. Would you 
l3elieveit, the ungrateful animal went neighing, pran- 
cing, and galloping, through the paddock, in as great 
gaiety as if his nlistress had been here? He made me 
angry; but 1 consoled myself by thinking that you 
would, at no remote period, :1 hope, repay him for his 
ingratitude by a daily, and long gallop over tlie 
downs. 

I had intended not to have said a word about these 
things 'in my letter, but, somehow or other, they have 
all slipped out. But do not be uneasy at what 1 have 
told you, dearest Gusty — only never forget us. Let 
us have the consolation of knowing, that you think of 
us, miss us, and long for us, and \ve shall be satisfied, 
until you are again in our arms. 

Lady Delaward behaved to us with a kindness and 
affection never to be forgotten; her lord, also left nothing 
undone to cheer our spirits, but Lord Nottingham's 
considerate attention, if possible, surpassed theirs. He 
was St) gentle, so steady, never in a hurry, as most 
yoiing men always are; never betraying symptoms of 
impatience at hearing long stories from old people. 

VOL. I. 15 
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Whr^ wo«ld jou believe it. Gusty, he not onlj let your 
mother iind I tell him every anecdote about your child* 
hood,'— «nd you know we nave a precious long collec- 
tion,— -but he continually, spontaneously, asked us 
fresh questions? Yes, he is indeed a most amiable 
man, and delightful companion. What a husband he 

will make ! flow I wish that you I forgot what 

I was going to write, my child; but my memory, never 
of the best, begins to fail roe of late. - 

Thank Lord Nottinghi^m for all his affectionate 
kindness to us. Ah, Gusty, why have yon left us. 

Your letters do not satisfy us; they do not contain 
;those outburstings of happiness that we looked for, to 
console us for your absence. How is this', my child? 
Your mother says, that it proceeds from a delicacy on 
your part, of not appearing too happy away from us. 
And now I remember it, my Gusty, 1 have often and 
often wondered why you seemed so very cold to Lord 
Annandale, just at the last. Was it that you found, 
when the time of parting drew near, that you loved us 
}>etter than you had fancied, and could not reconcile 
your mind to leaving your poor old doting father and 
mother? Yes! it must have been this thouglit that 
caused your sadness. Bless you for it, a thousand 
times, my heart's darling! I at once suspected this; 
and, to save you from the pain of separation, I offered 
^ord Annandale to go up to London at once; but he, 
lo say the truth, opposed it so much that our pride 
took the alartt), though often, since, we have wondered 
why he shbuld have rejected our proposal. Your mo- 
ther thinks that it was because he wished* to have you 
all to himself, in order to accustom ^rou to live with- 
out us. Perhaps it was so. I know not how you, my 
child, have learned the lesson, but I feel that we have 
not acquired it. 

I promised, when I began this letter, to leave half 
the paper for your mother; yet I find I hav^ nearly 
filled it all, without having said half what my heart 
dictates to you. Bless you, my precious child, my 
own Gusty! prays your fond father, 

Vernon. 
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FROM TH« COUNTESS OF VERNON TO THE COUNTESS' 

OF ANNANDALE. 



Your father has told you, my most beloved Augus- 
ta, how sadly we miss you. I try to comfort him, by 
the prospect of our soon meeting? but my efforts have 
not been successful. I forgot my own regrets, in en- 
deavouring to sooth his; yet I, too, my precious child, 
miss your sweet aild joyx)us face every hour, as we 
miss the sun when his bnght beams no longer cheer 
us. I find myself continually in your room, once so 
gay, and now so desolate. Your bed, with the pillow 
on which, from infancy, your dear head has rested — • 
how sad does it make me to look on it now! Your 
writing-table, your tamboar-frame, your harp and pi- 
ano, all, all remind me that you, the dear presiding, 
spirit whiich animated them, are far away. 

Why is not Lord Annandale a lover of the country, 
like Lords Delaward and Nottingham? We should 
then see more of you, and might set reconciled to this 
separation; but, as it is, it has fallen heavily upon us; 
I do not neglect your poor pensioners, and I leel an 
increase of good -will towards all our household from 
observing how much they sympathize with us in our 
regret for you. HeavcAi guard and bless my precious 
child, prays her fondly attached mother, 

Frances Auousta Vernon. 
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MISS MONTRE^OR TO LA MARQUISE PE VU^LEROI. 



Ma oherk Delphine,— I was fearful that I should 
never come in contact with any of the women here 
most remarkable for their high moral character, and 
for a strict decorum of manner peculiar to the noblesse 
of this country before a clumsy imitatioa and gross 
exaggeration of continental manners had been adopt- 
ed. Some, however, of these, ladies have been to call 
on Lady Annandale; and have impressed me with a 
respect for .them, if not with any warmer sentiment. 
One, the Duchess of Fitzwalter, was announced the 
other day, when no/re amie la Comtesse Hohenlindejai 
was reclining iix the bergere, in the boudoir of Augus- 
ta, exhibiting her pretty feet and well -turned ankles 
to two of her attending fteaiw, by placing them -in a- 
more elevated posture than modesty sanctions. 

This freedom of manner, this abandon and laissez 
aller, so peculiar to notrefrau grafinn always trings. 
a blush to the cheek of Augusta; who sits constrained 
and silent, to the no small amusement of the comtesse^ 
who delights in what she calls shocking her English 
prudery. I could perceive, by the increasedgravity of 
the Duchess of Fitzwalter's demeanour, that she was 
more surprised than gratified by finding notre amie la 
comtesse established here so. apparently, at her ease; 
and I positively saw her cheek grow red as her eyes^ 
fell on the exposed ankles so ostentatiously displayed 
on the tabouret, 

Notre comtesse, who has discovered thAt stxe is ia 
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ires 97imit^at^o€f6ur:.WHh the circle in which the 
Duchess of FHi^arter live^, cletermined with that 
recklessness whitH Is one of her distiiiguit^ing cha- 
racteristics, to khock stilT mdre the decorum m that^ 
lady. We had been conversing oh the cholera, and 
the alarming ravages it is making, pYeviouslj to the 
duchess' entrance, and the comtessi f^omed the sub« 
ject bj saying,— 

" I hope the cholera will increase, fclr only fancy- 
how delightful it Would be to become )it once emanci ^ 
pated from all the absurd conventional restraints of 
etiquette, and what you, meadamea, call decorum! 
How pleasant it would be to lead a life like that so 
agreeably described by Boccacto, as having been passed 
by him and his friends during the peste at Florence t 
Ever since I read it, I have longed to find myself in a 
similar position." 

The Duchess of Fitzwalter absolutely crimsoned, 
and Augusta became asitated with shame and indig- 
nation; while noire amie looked archly at her beaux, 
and triumphantly at me, directing our attention to the 
obvious discomposure of our hostess and her visiter; 
who, probably, will not seek to cultivate Augusta's 
acquaintance after this echantilion of the society she 
keeps, for their was a proud reserve in her demeanour, 
as she withdrew, that indicated some such determina- 
tion. 

The cold ness of Augusta's manner towards the cowi- 
iesse irritates the temner, but does not check the levi- 
ty and coarseness, ot that lady, who every where re- 
presents her as bein^ mausatide, beie, ei atupide. 
From all these imputed defects, however, Augusta is 
far removed; but the position in which she is placed 
is one so peculiar and embarrassing, that H throws a 
constraint over the natural vivacity awd gracefulness 
of her manners, and induces the amption of a reserve 
and hauteur foreign to her disposition. 

The extreme youth of Ladv Annandalt, and her 
total inexperience of fashionable society, have €u«Me4 
her lord to usurp the privilege nauaHy grated to all 

15* 
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^lve9H-tbAt of selectiag their female acquamtance. 
H^ encQuraees the frequent visits of those whose ge- 
neral tone,M conversation is the most uncongenial to 
her taste; an4> in truth, I must add, the least calcu- 
lated to be achantageous to her morals. Augusta, 
having no power of excludiue such unwelcome guests, 
eiUrenches herself in a proud reserve, which, instead 
of banishing them from her house, produces no other 
effect than that of unmitigated dislike to her whom 
they affect to consider and treat as a mere cipher, a 
spoiled and capricious child, whom, tor the sake of 
her husband, they tolerate. 

H^r fondness for Lord Annandales's boy the^ ri- 
dioule^as the entichement of a girl for a new plaything; 
and her' Assumption of the gravity and reserve be- 
coming the matronly character, as a whim of the 
moment. They, none of them comprehend herf how 
should they-^beholding her only through the false me- 
dium of their prejudices, and of their offended vanity? 
But I, who have seen her in her happy home, the idol 
of her parents and tlie friends of her youth, know how 
warm, how affectionate is her nature;* and often in 
spite of my stoicism, pity her, in her present uncongenial 

Cition, in which she reminds me of some beautiful 
.yer, transplanted from its native clime, to droop 
and fade in a less genial atnio^eje. 

One of your countrywomen, chere Delphioe, even 
though only emancipated from 4ier convent or pension 
a week before her marriage, would quickly assume, 
and pertinaciously retain, the privileges o( ti maUresse 
de maiaon. Notre conitesse^and her clique would soon 
find themselves excluded from the scdon (Tune Fran- 
saise nouveUement mariee, if they wece^not suited to 
her taste, even though they were the dear friends of 
her husband; nay, perhaps, this circumstance, would 
in her mind, be a raispn deplua for their exclusion. 

There is, I observe, a natural tendency to subordi- 
nation in young Englishwomen, which had their hus- 
bands perception enough to discover and take advan- 
tage oti.i^ignt save mMch domestic annoyance. But 
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Englishmen are, for the most part, so totally devoid of 
tact, and so wholly absorbed in their selfishness, that 
they seldom adopt a system calculated to give them 
more than a temporary empire over the minds of their 
wives, and still more seldom do they use that empire 
wisely. 

AaieUy belle et bonne! Croyez. toujoura a Pamitie 
de voire 

Caroline, 



THE MARQUESS OF NOTTI^^GHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, Esq. 

^Y DEAR MoRDAUNT, — I have read the publication 
to which you referred mej* though Heaven knows, I 
never felt less disposed to read, or less capable of 
judging a grave production, than at present. I agree 
with you in pronouncing the criticism it contains to be 
partial and unjust, and think I can guess the writer. 
There is no surer criterion for judging of a man than 
by his criticisms. Benevolence is almost always allied 
to mental superiority, as is malevolence to that species 
of smartness termed literary acumen, which enables 
its possessor to detect and exaggerate the faults of a 
work, while he remains totally insensible to its merits. 

A critic gifted with superior mental powers will be 
more inclined to lenity than severity, because he is 
above envy f but one of limited intelligence will ever 
be prone to depreciate what he pannot equal. Such 
is the writer of the review in question, who, having 

* The letters of Mr. Mordaunt, having little connexion with 
the conduct of the story, do not appear. 
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failed as an author, avangea kia own want of litmurj 
succeaa on his nore forhinata contemporariet, re- 
minding one of the troth of the old rhymer's lines,— 

*< Authors turn eritict when of ikme they're foiled 
As wine to vinegar oft twns when spoiled" 

You obserevedy I am sure, the great importance he 
attaches to stjle, which he seems to think more im- 
portant than matter. Now, I am of opinion, that to 
paj more attention to the style of an author than to 
his thoughts, is like regarding a woman for her dress 
more than for her person. Style, like dress, should be 
appropriate, and not detract attention from what it was 
meant to adorn. 

You say that you felt disappointed in ■■; that he 
is less brilliant than his works prepared yoo to expect 
to find him. This remark I have heard applied to' 
. every literary man of our day; with what justice I will 
not stop to inquire. Has it never occurred to you 
why it IS that we hear so many persons express the 
disappmntment generally felt in the socie^ of authors 
whose works have afforded them the greatest pleasure? 
Is it not, that in the works we perused the secret 
thoughts, the elevated aspirations poured forth in soli- 
tude, and addressed to the minds, and not to the ears, 
of men? How much more freely can a writer give 
forth his sentiments to the public, than to his most in- 
timate friends! In perusing a work, we make ac- 
quaintance at once with the mind of its creator, free 
from the constraint imposed by conventional ceremony. 
We are not influenced by his countenance or manner; 
by the sound of his voice, or the tie of his cravat; all 
oF which frivolous accessories bias our judgment of him, 
raore^r less, however much we may disclaim tlie hu- 
miliating imputation. His works admit ns^to a fami^* 
liarity^vHh his secret thoughts; we become sratiiied 
by finding in ourselves a sympathy with his feelings; 
and we quit his productions witk setf-complaceneyy 
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because delighted bj the discovery of the elevated 
sentiments they have awakened in us. 

We enqo^nter the man who has conferred upon us 
these .bene&sf we are surprised and disappointed at 
finding that he gives u« only the ordinary topics of the 
day; and even those^ perhaps, are delivered with the 
reserve which, the conventions of society impose, or 
with the flippancy that the exhilaration .of gay com- 
panionship .occasional ly. produces. 

H^ appearance, manner, or the tone of his voice, 
is not precisely what we expected; for people always 
form an idea of an author, and are apt to be displeased 
when he is found to be dissimilar to it. The cut of 
his coat, fashion of his waistcoat, tie of his cravat, or 
colour of his gloves, may, as I before said, give offence, 
and direct against his person the raillery of those 
who, perhaps, have most loudly praised his works. 

Absurd as these remarks may appear, they are, 
nevertheless, true. Often have I known such un- 
worthy trifles as some of these I have described pro- 
duce dislike, nay, injustice. An author comes into 
society, often tired and jaded from writing, ^to dis- 
charge some duty imposed by politeness; or simply to 
unbend his mind, its force and depth being reserved 
solely for his study. In his works is seen the pro- 
found but clear stream of his unbroken thoughts; but' 
in society an occassional ripple only is perceived that 
but faintly indicates the vigour, the majesty, of the 
uuder-current. The conversation of even the most 
distinguished writer is ever, more or less, influenced 
by the persons around him; and, like the chameleon, 
it too often takes the hue of the nearest object. He 
adopts, perhaps^ this particular tone, not for the pur- 
pose of displaying his own thoughts, for they attain 
publicity through the channel of his writings, but in 
the idea of suiting the moral calibre and temper of 
the often uncongenial circle in which he finds himself. 
Hence the disappointment experienced by those who, 
baying.known the author only by his works, find the 
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man, howeyer agreeable or even brilliant, possessed 
of, seemingly, verj dispreportioiied powers. 

I have l^en writing to you about critics^ style, and 
auUiors, as if my mind were perfectly at ease: never 
was it less so, and I have trifled on these subjects to 
escape from one that engrosses every thought, every 
feeling. Strange that, conscious as I am of the hope- 
lessness, the madness of the passion that consumes me, 
I cannot conquer it In fligtit alone could I find safe- 
ty, but I have not fortitude enough to banish myself 
from her I adore; 

I can now sympathize with those who are the prey 
to an ungovernable affection, and believe all the follies 
to which it can lead its victims; yet am I more than 
ever sceptical that any man of honour could, under its 
influence, betray the woman he really loved, into guilt 
and shame. I nave never, even in the wildest dreams 
of passion, pictured to myself the possibility of 
triumphing over her virtue. Nay, morej frail and 
selfish as is the nature of man, I have never even 
dared to desire such a result. She, pure and bright 
as she is, might look with the same pity on the senti- 
ment she has given birth to in my breast, as that which 
angels are supposed to entertain for those almost ido- 
latrous affections of mortals, which are extenuated, if 
not redeemed, by their intensity, and freedom from 
guilt. But never shall this heart be laid bare to her 
who rules it| for, if I dare not seek her compassion, I 
would not incur her contempt^by such an unhallowed 
avowal. 

Kver, my dear Mordaunt, 

»^incerely yours. 
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FROM LA MARqUiSB DE VILLEROI TO MISS 

MONTREdSOR. 

Chere Caroline,-»— your last letter has given mc 
great pain. How ilreauful, that De Carency should 
have proved himself in every way so vile! How base 
must that man be, who betrays the error? to which his 
own duplicity gave birth! 1 could for^ve his be- 
trayal of my indiscretion, as, grace a Shu! I have 
escaped all the evil ef!*ects to which it might have led^ 
but, as you are still unmarried, this exposure of the 
faiblesse of your youth may be most mischievous. 

I told Florestan, who was furious at the wretches 
conduct. He says, that he lately heard that De Ca- 
rency had been seen in a state of extreme poverty, to 
which his follies and crimes had reduced him; that he 
was wholly abandoned by his family, whom he has 
disgraced, and was hardly to be recognised: such was 
the change wrought in him, by the dissolute life he has 
led. Would to heaven he were dead! for he is al- 
ways capable of annoying me, and exposing you, 
should it suit his plans so to do. 

How delightful, it n\ust have been, ma chere, to 
have lived in the time of Vancien regime, when it was 
so easy to procure a lettre de cachet , and immure any 
troublesome person. Fancy the comfort of shutting 
up such a man as this, and so effecting two good pur- 
poses: the first, that of preventing his giving publicity 
to the secret he knows; and the second, the precluding 
him from farther disgracing his family. Yes, those 
times were, indeed, infinitely preferable to these, when 
one cannot shut up even a worthless menial, unless 
the law so will it. All the privileges and immunities 
of /« noblesse are destroyed; and, except for the plea- 
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sure of having a coronet emblazoned on one's carri^ 
and plate, there is no advantage to be derived from a 
title. What a sad state of things! 

I like the conduct of your little romantic friend, 
Lady Annandale, very much, in this affair of the dis- 
closure; for her romanticism seems to sprin^i; from the 
heart, and not the head, qui fait toute la difference. I 
value hers the more, as here, Pecole romantique is 
founded on the imagination; it is an eftei:yescenQe of 
sentimentality, that operates not on the affections, nor 
influences the conduct. With us, the most romantfc 
jeopie are precisely those who have the least real 
fe,ehng; while, with you, au contmrie, the romantic 
seems to spring from the heart. 

Such a woman could not be happy, according to her 
notions, with a man like her husband; and half the wo- 
men in the world, and particularly Englishwomen, will 
only be happy in their own way, a species of conduct 
which is — if you, ma chere, will permit a very liome- 
)y comparison — like that of a hungry man, who de- 
termines to appease his appetite with certain viands 
only which, not, being able to procure, he refuses to 
accept any substitute; or, if he accepts, murmurs at 
the disappointment. This is a folly peculiar to wo- 
man, and betrays a great want of philosophy: but, 
though I am aware it is a weakness, I pity those who 
are its victims. 

Lady Annandale Would require such a man for a 
husband as you describe Lord Nottingham to be; and, 
having missed him (a sad mistake!) will probably be 
consoled by having him for a friend, until she finds 
that friendship between a beautiful young woman and 
a highly gifted, sentimental man, is rather a danger- 
ous experiment- 'She will love him; and, being ro- 
manesque, this sentiment, instead of reconciling her 
lo her destiny, will make her more than ever dissatisfied 
with it. With some women, love and crime seem 
inseparable. She will first fear him she loves, then 
herself, and, afterwards, all that seems to Encourage 
the sentiment, until she has rendered her lover un- 
happy, and herself miserable. 
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Women like your friend were not born to bestow, 
pr enjoy happiness, except in the legitimate way 5 coa- 
sequentljr^ 1 fear all your schemes will but tend to in- 
crease her discomforts, unless you could persuade her 
euro sposo to die, and so leave her honourably free to 
wed Lord Nottingham. Even then, I doubt her being 
happy. She would, the moment her good lord was 
gathered to his ancestors, begin to find out that she 
had not been so mmable to him as she might have been. 
Forgetting all bis defects, she would magnify her own; 
endow the dear deceased with all manner of good 
qualities, and, because she could not love him while 
he lived, mourn for him, when dead, with an obstinacy 
that might lead her to shut omt the future consolations 
of a more fortunate union. 

I have seen one or two examples of this folly, m 
women precisely of the same cliaracter and tempera- 
ment as vou describe Lady Annandale to possess—* 
' people ^vho, not finding it possible to i>e happy in their 
own way, refuse to be so m any other. Now, I am 
one of those practical people who, eager for happiness, 
or even its semblance (which often does nearly as well 
— OB the same principle, that the portrait of a lover 
consoles us, in some degree^forbis absence,} grasp at 
every substitute that eners to replace the rarely at- 
tainable and unalloyed good. The result is, that I 
seldom torment others, and never myself. 

I wish you could infuse a little of my philosopby 
into the mind of Lady AAnandale, and then all mi^ht 
be well- Nay, I know hot, chire CaroliAe, if .yoti also 
have not occasion for some por^on of it, notwithstand- 
ing your imagined :pro&ciency in the science. Your 
philosophy 4s not, 1 can already begin to perceive, « 
very practieiU one; or, if so, is more exercised towards 
others than self. With all the advantage of travel^ 
and a perfect khowledge of society on the Continent, 
you have i^eviBT been able to oaaater the effects of an 
atrabilarious temperament, pecaliar to yonr nation, 
ihtX le«ds them to view all tn nrir, ^hettever lereikti 

vol- !• 16 
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begin to turn contrary to their expectations or de- 
sires. 

A year in the country, with some man who loved 
you, and whom you loved, with a few romanesque fe- 
male neighbours, would convert you into a sentimen- 
talist de la premiere force; repenting past errors as if 
they were crimes of the deepest die, and atoning for 
them by every future step, with scrupulous goodness: 
while I, who am a true optimist, would lake all things 
as the inevitable course of events, which, as I could 
not control, I would support with gaiety. I am aware 
that I am indebted to my country for the happy mer- 
curial temperaments that assists my philosophy; and 
I am grateful for it. I am interrupted, to examine my 
tlress for a ball to-night. 

Toujours a vous, 
Delphine, Marquise de Villeroi. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

Mille remerctmens^ chere Delphine, for the charm- 
ing robe you have sent me. It reflects honour on your 
taste, and on the talent of that empress of cot/^wnerc5, 
Victorine, who has surpassed herself on this occasion. 
This jolie robe de bal looks as if made by the touch of 
the magical wand of some beneficent fairy, for a Cen- 
drillon to figure in. It arrived without being the least 
ehijffbnn^ grace d monsieur Pambassadeur de France, 
whose frequent couriers and roomy despatch-b^ are 
yerj utiles to us ladies^ indeed, so frequently have 
I profited by them of late, that I begin, for the first 
time, to understand the necessity of having such offi- 
cial dignitaries in our capitals — a necessity I have hi- 
therto rather been inclined to question. 
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Who was the French writer who called Ambasaa- 
deurs *' the only spies who Were openly accredited and 
respectfully received?" 

•Apropos des •Ambaasadeuris, a ci-devant one of 

France has lately been here. Monsieur le Due de ; 

and his reception has been so frigid as to make me 
feel not a little ashamed of my compatriots. You may 
remember how enthusiastically he used to speak of 
ces chers Anglais ^ ces bons Anglais, si amicals, si hos- 
pitaliers, si prevenans, qui lui etoient tellement at- 
taches et devoues. Eh bien^ ma chere^ would you be- 
lieve it, le bon due has visited London, no longer an 
ambassador giving magnificent balls, and recherche^ 
dinners, as a shoft time before he had been in the ha- 
bit of doing, but as a private individual; and in that 
now rare, but always honourable, position, the faith- 
ful friend of a^ deposed master. You may guess the 
consequences; ces chers bons Anglais have permitted 
him to enjoy, unmolested, all the advantages of a strict 
incognito, 

"What can we do?" asks one lady, whose doors 
used to fly open at his approach in the palmy days of 
his diplomatic splendour. ** It is very embarrassing; 
we see so much of the present ambassador!" 

She speaks the truth; her ladyship might say thus 
of every past, present, and future one who gives 
fetes. 

** The actual people might take it amiss, were we 
to show any attention to the (fwc." 

** It really is unpleasant having the due here at 
this moment," says another of his ci-devant friends. 

•*It betrays a want of tact under present circum- 
stances," adds a third. 

I have observed, that people who return to a place 
in altered circumstances are always considered to dis-. 
play thistleficiency; and exoite much the same feel- 
ino" of embarrassment in the minds of their intimates 
that a dear, deceased, and much-lamented friend 
would occasion, were he to re-appear on earth some 
years after those who once wept his loss and had become 
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accmtomed to it, and to the possession of his pro- 
perty. 

Each acquaintance by whom the Due de was 

feted at no distant period, now finds some unanswer- 
able reason for no longer embarrassing him with his 
attentions; and gets rid of self-reproach for their 
worldtiness, by petulantly eensuritt^ the man he has 
deserted for thus injudiciously testing his past pro- 
fessions of friendship. Perhaps, however, some little 
excuse maybe founa for th«'se heartless persons in the 
frequency of revolutions and changes on the Conti- 
nent. Here it not unfrequently occurs that the am- 
bassiador who gave a, fete last week, to which all the 
mte of fashion flocked,, is, owing to some alteration of 
sovereign or government, replaced this week by one< 
of totally opposite politics, who gives his fetes also to 
the same individuals, and, probably, in the same house. 
In the mean time his predecessor shrinking into insig- 
nificance in some obscure dwelling, anxiously awaits 
another turn of the wheel of fortune, whose movements^ 
have of late become so 'rapid— owing, probably, to the 
introduction of rail -road s-^as to baffle all calculation. 

Pray, tell me what says the due, and the Favbourgy 
of \ce9 chers et bens Anglais Bit present.*^ But my 
question^at least, aa fajr as regards sh .8eigheurie,\&' 
useless; he is too comme ilfa/ut et digne lo be angry, 
apd too distrait even to remember what his good and 
noble heart would fain forget. 

My little friend. Lady Annandale, is caught in the 
wily archer, Love's net, past doubt, and, I think, past 
redemption. She may, and probably will, struggle to 
extricate her heart; but, alas! woman rarely struegles 
successfully if once fairlv caught; and, like a hirden- 
snared in the tollaof a fowler, only entanglea herself 
more in the meshes by her effbrts to regain her free* 
dom. 

There are moments when I feel so much pi-ty fur 
this lovely and interesting young creature, that I 
eottld yet be capable of sacrifictng my own sehemes. \ 
to aecure her happiness. Ah, you may smile at lWs^\ 
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declaration, Delphine, knowing how I have steeled 
my heart against soft emotions since I became the dupe* 
and victim of — a villain. But a woman, though she 
may, by circumstances, be compelled to enact the role 
o( philosophe, never ceases to retain one oC the inhe- 
rent and indigenous qualities of her sex^ and that is, 
pity. The young expend it on others, and the senti- 
ment is called love; the old reserve it all -for them- 
selves, and it is named selfishness: the change is 
merely in the object; the principal is, even in the al- 
tered state, identical; consequently, I compassionate, 
and never blame, the egotists we so frequently meet 
with in society. Could we read the histories of their 
lives, and trace the events that led to this selfishness, 
with how many romances, more touching than all Jthose 
of fiction, should we become acquainted! By how 
many pangs, occasioned by others, have they been 
tried ! before closing all the portals of the heart, they* 
• endeavoured to supply the place of the expelled idols 
with one equally deceptive and, perhaps, equally un- 
worthy SELF ! 

While others love us, while we are necessary to 
their happiness, we rarely become egotists. Should 
we not, then, pardon those unhappy beings who, with 
hearts yearning with aftection, yet finding none to re- 
ciprocate it, are compelled to lavish on self that sum 
of tenderness meant for their fellow-mortals? Is it not 
this liesoin dPaimer that reduces elderly maiden ladies^ 
to cherish parrots, monkeys, dogs, and cats, and el- 
derly gentlemen to cultivate less innocent attach- 
ments? I could be sentimental on this subject; mais 
a quoi bqn? you would only smile, ot% worse, yawn, 
over my lucubrations on it; so I will quit th^ra. 

ApropoSy not de bottes, mais de sentimenty how is le 
bon marquis? Is he still as much ^jon'5 a$ ever with 
madame la comtesseP and is madame as niuQh epnse 
du collier de perle, et autres belles chosen? But re/, 
flection faite, as men, t^n// be inconstant, even witli, 
wives as charming as ma cher Delphine, it is, on the^ 
whole, fortune, that \i\% penchants have never led him^ 

16* 
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hots de la bonne compagnie; as too frequently i8 tiie 
cduie with some of his eontemponiries. There is some- 
thjtig revolting in the sort of society to which a man 
is et posed in utost^Haigons with meretricious beauties. 
Well may it be said that gallantry, like misfortune, 
brings one acquainted with strange companions. How 
disgusting to think of the brothers^ cousins, and friends, 
of unknown lives, unguessable professions, and unpro- 
nounceable names, to whom he must be civil; and the 
mothers, aunts, and sisters, to whom he must be polite! 
Do you not remember with horror the woful change 
that came over your cousin, the Due de Harfieur's 
manners, after he had passed a few months in the 
society of some favourite sultana of this class? The 
laissez a//er of his conversation, interlarded with phra- 
ses totally new and incomprehensible to our ears; the 
indolent lounging, d la sultan, on every sofa within 
his reach, and the nonchalance with which he permitted 
us to ring the bell, pick up out- fans if they dropped, 
negligent of performing any of the mill petits services^ 
aupres des dames^ which every well-bred man is too 
happy to fulfil. Oh, 1 shall never forjget it! 

jBv the by, chere amie, you would be not a little 
shocked, could you but witness (he free-and-easy style 
of the men of fashioti here. It positively amounts to 
insolence; yet they- do not mean^ it. No, they only 
mean to be at their ease;*but thiis preclikdes apy well- 
bred woman from feeling at Aef*«, in thfeir society. 
They are at once nancltalant and familiar; make no 
ceremony of talking of the House of Gommons, the 
political questions 6t the day^ their hunting or shooting, 
or,* in fact, all that peculiai^ly copcerns themselves; 
rarely, if ever, introducing those topics which are ge- 
nerally supposed to be most agreeable to women. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden told me, that here the 
ladies are pbliged to study the tastes and pursuits of 
the^ gentlemen, in order to find favour in the eyes of 
those lords of the creation. Is not this a dreadful de- 
gradation to otir sex? Only fkncy women talking of 
hoijses^ and not only talking of, but visiting tliem in 
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their stables! Fancy their betting, and keeping tx)oks 
in which are entered not les doucespensiea des drnnes, 
bat the wagers they have made, and the odds pcmr et 
contre! Tliis would not be beKeved in Prance; mma 
i^est tmfcnttje vousjure. 

Here, a ladj who wishes to captivate, relies, not on 
her charms, but on her tact, and the weakness to which 
it is to be opposed. Is the man who is to be won a 
politician? — she reads all his speeches, an operation 
painful and impracticable to all save one impelled bj 
a predominant motive. She does more,«^-she suc^ 
ceeds in remembering some portions of them, and 
quotes them with eulogium; when, unless he is the* 
most ungrateful of his sex, she is rewarded bjr his pre- 
ferring her to all thinss save himself and his speeches. 

The only chance ofdefeat consrstsHnthenumber of 
competitors for his favour. 

It a'man is devoted to hunting, the ladies who Wish 
to please him are suddenly struck with admiration for 
that amusement. "They dote on horses;" they de- 
' light in driving to the cover-side; they pat the necks 
of the *• beautiful animals," and praise the red coats 
of their masters. Nay, exantples nave been known of 
their donning scarlet habits, and risking their necks, 
to attract some coveted Nimroil. ^ 

If a man be fond of theatricals, then each lady who 
aspires to win him is dying to act too. She discovers 
that the amateur far excels the best actor on the stage. 
His tragic acting is so affecting (affected, slie means;) 
and, having persuaded him that he is the only Romeo 
alive, she hopes to be selected as his Juliet. 

Military men are courted, by the female aspirants 
flocking to reviews,, and doting on martial music. 
Yachters are vanquished by delicate women, who 
tremble at the bare idea of a storm, and turn pale at 
a high wave, declaring, that "they are nowhere so 
happy as at sea;" that •• a yacht is infinitely prefer- 
able to a house, and a sailor's life the moat agreeable 
thing in the world, except that of being his wife." 

It is thus that ladies m England administer to the 
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weaknesses of the " sterner sex»" and subjugate them 
(apropos of the word subju^te, a man said, two days 
ago, that subjugate and conjugate were synonymous;) 
while you, in la belle France, exact that deterentiat 
homage which is woman's due, and to which she can- 
not resign her claims, without being guilty of a want 
of respect towards her whole sex. I attribute the 
mauvaise manieire of the Englishmen of fashion to the 
want of dignity of the women. 

The long war took so many men away, that, owine 
to their scarcity, they became more in demand, and 
the claimants were so numerous, that the claimed grew 
saucy. This, I imagine, first led to the unnatural sys- 
tem o{ the men being courted instead of courting; a 
practice to which tliey.haVe irow become so used, that 
1 know not how it is ever to b^ eradicated. A French 
grisette would expect — ay, and exact, too — more at- 
tention than a London fine lady dreams of nteeting 
from the men of her circle. 

Am I not a voluminous, if not a luminous corre- 
pondent? One thing I am ^ure I am, and that is, 
cAeVe'Delphine's a^ectionate friend, 

Caholine Montr CSS or. 



FROM LA MARqUISE UE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

Your apperfu of the peculiarities in (he manners 
and customs of your country, chere Caroline, interests 
me exceedingly, though it excites in me no desire to 
become a denizen de VAngleterre. I was not pre- 
pared to expect such a total want of retenue in the 
circle denominated, par excellence^ fashionable. 

The English, who never do any thing by halves^ 
have, it appears, exaggerated our French freedom and 
ease de ^ocUt4, just as barbarously as they do our 
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ff^tden: which they so carrcature, that Herbanlt de- 
dares he nevei- can recognise the original model of the 
chefs^cewre he sends to your metropolis, in the yile 
imitations of them which he sees on some dame An* 
glaise, who, fresh from her native isle, visits his ma* 
gazine. 

Liberty has degenerated ^into license with" the so- 
ciety yea describe— *not an unnsual event: bat this is - 
an evil that carries its own remedy^ for license is al- 
ways certain, sooner or later, to produce a reaction, 
as well in morals, as in .politics. I should, con^e* 
quently, not feel surprised at hearing, in a few years, 
that the violation de» bienseanees et de Idpudeur dea 
tnceurs which you mention, has led to a revolution, or 
reformation, re-establishing in England a puritanical 
severity of manners similar to that which marked the 
times of the Protector Cromwell i 

1 have such a dislike to revolutions, that I would 
deprecate a^y thing, that tends to produce them. They 
are like earthquakes, which, if they overthrow what is 
faulty, also destroy much that is good) I, therefore, . 
regret the indecencies th^t sully your society, because > 
they will, probably, lead to a subversion ot manners 
quite as disagreeable as the present are obiectionable, - 

There are certain anomalies in English manners, 
that strike me as being very revolting. 1 refer to the 
odious publicity of actions for breaches of conjugal 
fidelity. With us, husbands are too sufficiently hu^ 
nnliated by a suspicion of the bad conduct of their 
wives, and shrink from taking any step to prove it. 
l^us, it never amounts to more than a suspicion, 
which extends no farther than their o^vn immediate 
circlcj and the suspected individuals so conduct them" 
selves in society, that no symptom of indecorous fa- 
miliarity is ever apparent. H(E?nce, public decency is 
not violatedi and, consequently, public morals ar& not * 
outraged, however private ones may be sometimes^ 
compromised. 

With yotr, how drfferent is the case! An injured 
husband in England gives pubHcily sto -his wife'r 
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shame, and his own dishonour: he uncovers his io- 
mestic wounds as beggars do their sores; perchance 
to excite pitj sometimes, but disgust always. To 
prove the injury he has sustained, he must furnish evi- 
dence of the affection his unhappy wife felt for him 
previously to her dereliction from virtue. Thus, the 
sacred pnvacy of conjugal love' is unveiled before the 
profane and floating eyes of that many-headed monster 
denominateq" the public." Sentiments of affection, 
and terms of endearment, become by-words of the 
coarsest raillery in the mouths of the lowest and gross- 
est rabble. Revolting dotails of facts demonstrative 
of tlie criminality of the accused are not only pro- 
claimed in court, but published in your journals; until 
all England and the Continent are convinced that the 
husband is what, with us, a husband would rather die 
than avow himself to be; and his wife, the mother of 
his innocent children, is branded with the searing iron 
of ignominy. 

now a proud man, or a man of honour, can thus 
expose himself, seems wonderful; and yet such exam- 
ples occur continually with you. Yours is essentially 
a commercial country; and every thing, however sa- 
cred, even to the affections, are viewed with a refe- 
rence to this national peculiarity. 

Is a husband wounded in the tenderest point, the 
honour of his wife, he seeks redress by an action 
against her seducer; and if he establishes her guilt, 
and his own shame, the law adjudges hin^ what is con- 
sidered the full value of both, mulcted from the purse 
of the paramour. 

Are a fond parent's hopes for evty blighted by the 
seduction of his daughter, he appeals to the law for 
redress. His child's frailty, previously known but to 
a few, is proclaimed to the world; a stain is for ever 
attached t9 her name: but the father receives the price 
at which her virtue was estimated. 

Is a young and innocent girl disappointed in her 
virgin affections by some false yowth who had won 
them; and sought her hand— »ahe^iw not to solitude 
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to weep over his broken vows, and her too fond cre- 
dulity, but to the next lawyer, to bring an action 
against the deceiver for a breach of* ph>mise of mar- 
riage I She then displays Qvery line ** the false one " 
ever wrote to herj repeats every protestation of love 
he ever uttered^ anil seeks to recover a pecuniary 
compensation as a salve for her wounded heart. 

Confess, ma cAeVe* Caroline, that the exajnples I 
have quoted of the commercial habits of your compa- 
triots- prove little for the delicacy of their feelings; 
and, prone as we are, in our Anglomaqia, to adopt 
your customs, I do not think those to which I have 
alluded are ever likely to become popular in France. 

Madame ma mere has lately given us much inquie- 
tude by having become a devotee, and placed herself 
under the guidanceof a certain Pere Maubois; a Jesuit 
more remarkable for a covetousness of the good things 
of this world than for a conduct likely to ensure those 
of the next I fear he may induce her to make a will . 
in his favour; but any expose of his real character, on 
our parts, would only tend to render her more dispo- 
sed towards him, as she is more self-willed and obsti- 
nate than ever. 

Adieu, ma chere C aroli ne ! Je vous embrasse. Voire 
affectionnee 

Delphine, Marquise de Villeroi. 
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UiSS MONTHESSOU TO LA MARQUISE i>E VILrLEROl. - 

* 

I AM au desespoir, chert Delphine, at heanng that 
le pctuvre Florestan has been so imprudent. I alwajifs 
'knew Madame de Heautforte to be unpen bete, but I 
did not suspect her of the follj of encouraging votu 
matins propensity to extravagance, or still less of the 
meanness of profiting bj it. 

This is a friate affaire, and maj become very em- 
barrassing in its consequencesf for Florestan, with an 
excellent heart, has not the-wisest possible l\pd. And 
so, madame la duchesie^ votre rmre, has become a 
devotee, la derrdire resaource of coquettes, who give 
themselves to to God when men slight them. If, in- 
deed, she took to religion, it would be fortunate:; 
but, unhappily for Fri^ce, bigotry too often usurps 
the place of devotion there. J like not the influ- 
ence le Pere Maubois has acquired over her — nuns 
quoi fairep My plan would pe, to praise him ex- 
travagantly to hep; for, prone as she is to opposition, 
this may induce her to take the other side of the ques- 
tion, and ultimately render h^r disgusted with him. 

The newspapers have commenced commenting oh 
Lord Nottingham's marked attention to Lady An- 
'nandale. Their liaison is announced as an established 
fact, though neither of them have, I dare say, ever 
contemplated such a denoidmerU to their romantic 
piassion. 

Augusta win, probably, never see these statements, 
for she detests scandal too much ever to look into those 
journals where it may be found; and her adorer. Lord 
Nottingham, has an equal aversion from it: conse- 
quently, their names may be coupled together, and 
the most injurious insinuations relative to them circu- 
lated about this overgrown metropolis, while they re- 
main in total ignorance of the amusement which such 
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statements aflford to iheir friends, and the triumph it 
furnishes to their enemies. 

Lord Annai^ale will not, however, be left long in 
a similar state of ignorance on the subject. ' Some 
half dozen dear friends, who cannot bear that a man 
should not know whatever must inflict pain, will write 
him anonymous letters to apprize him of his supposed 
dishonour. They will, probably, send him the para- 
graphs that announce the mortifying iptelligence; and 
his is precisely the character to be most irritated by 
this publicity, because his vanity is more intense than 
his love, and infinitely more vulnerable. 

Lord Aftnatidale would have been a good man, had 
Tie not lived too much 'in the heartless circle which 
lias demoralized his principles and blunted his better 
feelings; leaving his amour propre, with its inordinate 
cravings for indulgence, sole arbiter of his own actions, 
-and the sole criterion by which he judges the conduct 
of others. The woman who would administer to his 
yanitj might not only rule him despotically, but would 
iind m him a kind and affectionate friend; for his dis- . 
position is good, and his nature grateful: but she who 
wounded this omnipotent passion Would lose all influ- 
ence over him, and meet a severe censor and an im- 
placable judge. 

Augusta's visible indiflterence has deeply mortified 
him; and so soured his opinion of her character, that 
he will be prone to give ear to charges against her 
"which, had she conciliated, histead o? wounding his 
vanity, he would not for a moment entertain. 

This state of tliBir relative feelings and positions 
assists my project; and the conviction that Lady An- 
nandale never would be likely to feel an affection for 
her lord, nor to enjoy felicity in her union with him, 
reconciles me to the schc^me of dissolving the ill-as- 
iBorted marriage; and of secdrihg for myself the hus- 
. band who cannot forih hei* happiness, and whose hap- 
piness she, certainlvv does not constitute. 

Whenever a quaini of conscience intrudes, to sug- 
^t a doubt Whether the means I employ to accom- 
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pUsh the end I aim at be jastifiable, I sooth it by mett-- 
tal vows to be so good and irreproachable, when I have 
gained the goal, that I shall atone %* the sins com- 
mitted bj the way. 

Is it not thus, that all who do wrong silence ^ the 
still small voice of conscience?" for no one, I do be« 
lieve, was ever yet so obdurate of heart as to meditate 
a perpetual perseverance in crime. Hdasf do I not 
resemble him who, plunged in guilt, declared that, 
when he had acquirea a certain sum, he would forsake 
his evil ways, and turn honest? 
^ I am interrupted, and can only add, that, whether 
faulty or good, I shall be always, 

Chere Delphine, 

Your afiectionate friend, 

CAROUNKi. 
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MISS-MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

Ma chere Delfhine, — I owe you a dedommage- 
merit for the abstruse essay, sur les mceurs Anglais ^ 
I inflicted on you in my last letter^ and shall, mere- 
fore, treat you with lighter matter in this. 

" The fashionable world," to use the phrase of the 
papers, has been thrown into a state of agreeable ex- 
citement by the unusual occurrence of a bod costume 
which has put into requisition all the modistes, coutu- 
rieres, and jewellers, of tliis vasdt metropolis. Tra- 
vel lers have been consulted, books of costumes re- 
ferred to, and ally save the means of furnishing the 
dresses, been into grave consideration. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden has been the presiding 
patroness of this fete; and at her house, les dames les 
plus a la mode have met frequently, to consult, de- 
mur, and decide, on the momentous subject of their 
dresses. 

Lady Acid, who has gained a reputation for wit on 
the strength of extreme ill-nature — which, entre nous 
soit dit, in London is continually mistaken for it- 
declares that, in a moral point of view, bals costumes 
should be encouraged here, as thev compel many la- 
dies to think of character who had long forgotten the 
advantages of such a possession! 

" How novel \i must be to several of my friends," 
said Lady Acid, '* to have a character even for one 
night!" 

"Why, after all," said Lord Charles Brettville, 
*' they have done so long, and so well, without such 
an appendage, that it would be now as useless as the 
long-exploded pockets." 

*' How many hearts," drawled out the sentimental 
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Mrs. Coningsby, "beat quicker now, in the anticipa- , 
tion of conquests to be achiev.ecl, or chains to be ri- 
veted, or truant admirers to be regained " 

<< Or female friends to be mortified!" interrupted 
Lady Acid. 

"1 shall go as a Venetian ladj," said the Marchio- 
ness of Eiderdown, " because it will enable me to wear 
the whole of my jewels." 

"The only occasions on which she is brilliant," 
whispered Lady Acid in my ear. 

" I shall go as a shepherdess," lisped Lady Sim* 
per. 

"Because the dress will'display at once, the small- 
ness of her waist, and of her wit," added Lady Acid 
again. 

" I shall go as a Swiss peasant," said Lady Melli- 
cent. 

"To show her legs," rejoined her friend. Lady 
Acid. 

"I have chosen a Greek dress," observed Lady 
Rawlinson, 

" And not ill chosen, either," whispered Lady Acid, 
"if all we hear of her gaming propensities be true." 

"1 mean to personate a Magda! en, "said Mrs. Wal- 
ton, " wiih my hair falling on my shoulders." 

" Are you not afraid of people's thinking the cha- 
racter too appropriate?" asked her last discarded adr 
mirer. 

" My dress shall be thatof a Roman empress," said 
Lady Easy. 

" Messalina, I suppose," whimpered I^dy Acid. 

" In what character shall I go.^" asked Lord Well- 
ingford. * 

" In that of the Careless Husband," replied Lady 
Acid. 

" And you, Mr. Milner," demanded another, " what 
character wili ypu personify?' - 

" The Poor Gentleman," whispered Lady Acid. 

"The report, then, is true," said Lady Rawlinson, 
"that Mr. Milner is ruiped> and lives by his wits." 
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** As to the being ruined, I believe it is true enough," 
answered Lady Acid; " but the living bj his wits I 
hold to be impossible, for the capital is too small to 
allow interest enough to support even a mouse." 

"Observe Well ingford," said Mr. Milner; "how 
conceited he looks! he thinks himself a perfect Ado- 
ms." 

*'Poor fellow! though no Adonis, 4)e may yet share 
the same fate," replied l#idy Acid, — " that of being 
destroyed by a bore — ^if he should be again condemned 
to a sejour in the country, tete-a-tete with his wife." 

"Only look at M rs. Ty Iney-^how dreadfully dull she 
is! never are her lips opened but to utter a 6e/mc," 
observed Lord Charles Fitzhardinge. 

" I should forgive her that, if sne did not, also, in 
opening them, display teeth even more disgusting than 
the stupid speecnes she titters," said Mr. Milner; 
" but bad teeth there is no forgiving."' 

** Why is Lady Overton's face like a solicitor's 
desk?" asked Mr. Harcourt 

" Oh, spare us your conundrums and puns, I be- 
seech you," said Lady Acid. 

" Do you give it up?" asked the inveterate punstef, 
red with anger at Lady Acid's interruption; " why, 
because it is full of indentures!" 

" Dreadful ! shocking!" uttered half a-dozon voices; 
*' really, Mr. Harcourt, you should give over puns." 

" How gay Lady Geurgiana Spencer looks!" ob- 
served Lord Cliarles Fitzhardinge. 

**Gay!" interrupted Lady Acid; "she is, au con- 
traire, disposed to be triste at this moment; but, re- 
collecting that her fine teeth, the only attraction she 
possesses, must be di^^played, she assumes that ever- 
lasting smile. On the same principle. Lady Emily 
Harrowfield, though naturally a very lively person, 
takes especial care never to smile, lest she should ex- 
hibit her front teeth, which are defective." 

This, chere Delphine, is a specimen, and not an ex- 
aggerated one, of the sort of jargon that usurps the 
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place of coDYereation inAhe exclusive circle ii»Bo{h>. 
don; ifhere ill-nature and tlulness reign, and wbere> 
the most certain mode of making people feel pleased 
witli us, that of rendering them pleased with them- 
selves, is less understood than in any other part of the 
civilized world. In France, satire often proceeds less, 
from ill -nature than from the desireof displajin? wit;: 
but here, as there is. little wit to. be shown, the ill-na- 
ture must be the paramount motive. Witif jou Lady 
Acid would not be tolerated; she would be denomina- 
ted a tnauvaiiekiangtie^ and to her would be applied, 
and in truth with justicoy the French verses,-^ 

<* Si elle n*eut jnal |)ar1^ de personne. 
On n^eut jamaU parl^.d'elle." 

My -countrywomen are not all prone to pay compli* 
ments to each other. Here you never hear any of 
the thousand civil speeches that pass between ladies 
in France, which, even though wanting in sincerity, . 
possess a certain charm; as flattery, if judiciously ad-- 
ministered, is always acceptable, however much we 
^« may despise the flatterer, i call flattery the oil of; 
society, which protects from rust the hinges that sus- 
tain it. In England this oil is deficient; and, conse- 
quently, the grand machine often creaks and jars. It 
is only men who flatter women here^ and, though tlieir 
object is an interested one, their stratagem is general-* 
ly crowned with success; probably, in consequence of; 
t«e rarity of its employment. These calculating and 
insidious parasites night, oa such occasions, repeat 
the old verse,-^ 

*< I treat her with g;etitle good-humour, that she 
In return, may be more than good-humoUi*edtame." 

it 

Now, in France a woman is told every day, by 
every female friend she sees, that she is belle com- 
me un ange, jolie comme un caur faite a ravir-^et 
miile autrea chosei de ctr pnre. She is, consequent- 
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ly, neither delighted nor overwhelmed with gratitude- 
when men address to her similar assurances; and, 
therefore, the flattery is less dangerous to females 
with jou than with us, and examples of feminine 
friendships more numerous. 

I have nowhere seen, so many ridiculous people as 
among the fashionable circles in which I live here, . 
and, at the same time, people so little amusing. In 
Italy and France one feels half disposed to pardon. 
les gena ridicules^ because they make one lau^h; but 
here there is a gravity, a pretension in their folly, that 
excites a less agreeable emotion than mirth. On the 
Continent the class to which iTefer is composed of/ 
originals, harmless mono-maniacs, whose singularity 
is diverting. But here it consists of persons who, be-- 
iBgonly doomed by natore^ to be cominon-place, sigh-* 
for notoriety, and seek it by the only road known to 
them — affectation. 

Lady Jerviscourt aspires to be considered a has. 
6/eu» without even a knowledge of orthoyjiaphy; Lord 
Armytage sets up for a critic, without the power of* 
comprehending one out of; every dozen books he pe- 
rusesi Mr. RadcliSe talk« politics all day, thou^i, ex-- 
cept t6 cry **hear, hear!" his voice, luckily for the* 
members, was never heard in the House of Commonsf . 
and Mr. Robertson sets up for a wit, by repeating all 
the bad puns he hus e^er heard, and spoiling half the 
good stories. Mrs. Addington votes herselra beauty, , 
though nature has refused to si«j>n her patent; Mr. 
Hutchinson believes himself a man of gallantry, be- 
cause he stares every woman he meets out of counte- 
nance; and Mrs. Ihomas Henry Allingham thinks 
herself a second Sappho, since she haa dressed her- 
hair a la Grequti and had some of her lame verses set-- 
to music by a distressed teacher of that art. 

*^Mids I'aiidace est commune, et )e bon sens est rarcy 
Au lieu d*£!ire stupide, souvent on est bizarre." 

Mieumachdre Delphine! amez toujour s votre 

Carolina.. 
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MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARqUISE D£ TILLEROI.. 

How I wish you were in London, ma chere Del- 
phine, for a month or two, to enjoj with me the incon- 
gruities of the strange clique with which I find myself 
surrounded i They really are unique in their indefa- 
tigable pursuit of pleasure, and in the signal unsuc- 
cessful ness of the chase. 

I should be much more amused by them, had I some 
one on the spot to whom I could make my observa- 
tions; but here there is not a soul, except notrefrau 
grafinn, and she is not spirituelle enough to perceive 
Tes pedis ridicules which are to me so amusing. 

But to quit general society, and to return to that of 
which I form one. My liute friend, Lady Annan- 
dale, is making a great tool of herself. She has taken 
it into lier head that she will torn reformateur des 
moeurs a Londres, never dreaming of the Herculean 
lask she has imposed upon herself. Easier would it 
bet tenfold, to cleanse the Augean stables, than to 
purify the morals of those with whom her husband 
chooses she should live. She objects to associating 
with ladies whose reputations are not spotless, (to 
what a limited circle must she, then, confine herseli'I) 
and is absurd enough to fancy that rank and fashion 
are not excuses fur vice. 

But the best of all is, that, while thus harsh to la- 
dies whose characters have so long been attacked by 
atrophy that they are wasted almost to a state of invi- 
libility, she is exhibiting herself so continually with 
Lord Nottingham, that, ere long, her own character 
bids fair to be problematical. He rides with her eve- 
ry day in the park, — that is, he rides with us; but I 
always take care to gei either before or behind them, 
with any second "beau of the party, and so leave Lady 
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. Annandale, who is unconscious of the manoeuvre, 
tete-a'teie with her preux chevalier. 

He accompanies us to all the places which we fre- 
quent, and naturally finds himself by her side; while 
she, nothing loath, listens, with pleased ears, to the 
praises of her dear Lord and Lady Delaward, or those 
of her more dear pere et mere, whom Lord Notting- 
ham affects to love and reverence. Already people 
begin to regard them with significant looks and smiles, 
the avant couriers of graver and more injurious com-, 
ments. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden,, piqued at Lauy An- 
nandale's. reserve and coldness towards her, encou- 
rages malicious remarks; and I foresee that, some 
fine day, while dreaming of virtue, and believing that 
she is to restore it to this modern Babel, Lady An- 
nandale will find herself precisely in the category of 
those ladies whom she so severely reprehends, and 
whom she would fain exclude from her circle; while : 
they, of course, would rejoice in her downfal. - 

Every hour's experience proves to me how little 
chance a portionless demoiselle has of obtaining a ban 
parti in England; and my demiere ressource is to 
convert Lady Annandale into the Marchioness of 
Nottingham, and your friend, into the Countess oC 
Annandale. " , 

I am thus serving three people, at least, if not four: 
myself, for self should always be the first object 
served; my young friend, Augusta, for a friend should 
come after self;. Lord Nottingham, who, if my plans 
succeed, will obtain a charming woman, with whom, 
I am convinced, he is passionately in^love; and Lord 
Annandale, who, instead of a romanesque, tete mon^ 
tee wife, who feels only indifference towards him« will 
possess a — what shall I say? — but no, one cannot de- 
cently praise one's self; so I leare ^^ypu to finish the 
sentence. 

The truth is, that, vanity apart^ I do think that, as 
he is a vain and ambitious man, I should be to him a 
more suitable wife than Augusta* 3he is iw high- 
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souled, too poetical, to enact that part which his fash- 
ionabte tastes, and diplomatic tendencies, require: but 
I, who know the world, use its slaves for my purposes, 
while they imagine thej are working their own. 

Lord Annandale begins to be ennvye by the obso- 
lete fastidiousness of madamt son epouae, relative to 
her associates; and, though he will not pernnit her to 
exclude them from his house, he cannot compel her to 
treat thetn otherwise than with a cold and repulsive 
ceremony, highly offensive to the guests and to the host. 
I rather encourage than thwart her folly on this point, 
because it facilitates my own plans. The seclusion 
she prefers throws her more into habits of familiarity 
with Lord Nottingham; makes him more in love witn 
her every hour; and, if I mistake not, t)egins to ex- 
cite in kier breast an incipient passion, which will ac- 
quire irresistible force before she becomes aware of 
its existence: for few English children, and no French 
ones, were ever so pure, and innocent, as is this wo- 
man. 

I do believe — and you know I am not prone to place 
implicit faith in female purity, or ^mness of purpose— 
that, were Augusta to discover that the sentiment 
she entertains for Lord Nottingham is of a warmer 
nature than friend>hip, she would shun his presence, 
and seek safety against her own feelings in night. 

My plan is not to alarm her sensitiveness by the 
least hint, or slightest caution, until she finds herself 
the universal topic of scandal; her husband believing 
her guilty; society, as is usual on such occasions, 
taking his part, and expelling her from its pale, with 
the consciousness, in her secret heart, that, though in- 
nocent of actual crime, or even a thought of guilt, she 
loves Lord Nottingham. 

To whom, then, but to him, can she turn? She has 
never cared for tbe gay world, or taken any pleasure 
in the society that we consider its greatest attraction.- 
The sense of innocence will console her for any an- 
noyance the publicity of the legal proceedings may 
produce; and, the divorce obtained, she will become 
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the wife of the man she loves:*— no bad exchange for 
being that of one she neither h)ved nor respected. 

You ask me how all this can be effected without 
some demonstration of c;uiltP but nothing is so facile* 
I have previously explained to you how easily a wo- 
man's reputation is sacrificed in London, where " ci 
h*est pas lafaute qtd est punic — c^est le bruit qu^elle 
fait, Les plus bruyantes sont ordinairement les plus 
legeres fautes^ et les plus fortes sont les plus silend-' 
euse^y 

It would require only a little address to satisfy 
Lord Annandale that he is a wronged husband, be- 
cause Augusta has indisposed hint towards her by her 
undisguised indiiference. His outraged vanity would 
avenge her coldness by a severity ruinous to her re- 
putation; and an appearance of criminality is easily 
given, which would justify her husband in resorting 
to legal proceedings. 

You see I have already m^de myself au fait of the 
rSle I intend to enact: wish success to your affection^ 
ate friend, 

Carolina* 
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